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PREFACE. 


HE following Sheets were Part of a 
| ] larger Work, which included all our 

material domeſtic as well as foreign 
Tranſactions during the late Adminiſtration ; 
but it being found much too voluminous (in the 
Pampblet- way to be publiſhed together, it was 
thought proper to divide it. In this Divifion 
the Conveniency of Publication was not ſo much 
regarded, as the Reader's Satigfaction, and I 
might have added his Information alſo, For let 
an 45 15 be o_ 4 11 it _— 2 
morally i m to conuey d to t 
TS 225 of a twenty Years Ad- 
miniſtration, by blending together, as by ſeparating 
the Tranſattions of it, under proper and diftint# 
Heads, Thus is that Confuſion avoided, 3 

RK2 ; 


H ͤ ⁵ v T-—N D A I COCA —_— 


— — —t- —— — 


lie 


vg of the Writers. againſt the lite © Admihi- 
ftration have been guilty f, I am afraid te nelly, 


40 puzzle and miſlead their Readers. But this 


"Author, whoſe ſok View is to inform with 


Clearneſs' and Exatineſs, thought himſelf obliged 
fo obſerve a Method the leaſt liable to this 
Objettion. 

He begins with our foreign Affairs, not only 
as they have been firft and moſt inveigh'd againſt 
by the Craftſmen, «but as they have, in great 


Meaſure, been productive of many of our moſt 


material domeſtic Tranſactions during the late 
Adminiſtration. And that the bulk of Readers, 
aulo areoften but too eaſily impoſed upon by art- 


ful Declamations, may be able to judge for them- 


ſelves, he has ſcrupulouſly avoided all Unfairneſs, 
Gh, and Difingenuity, contenting himſelf” with 


'a fair and plain Narrative of the Fatts as they 
; _— of © the ' Circumſtances of Times and 
Mings, and the obvious Reaſons and Motives 
for 1 Meaſures alen. For as he was aluuys 
'of Opinion that the Prejudice of the Public to 
the late Miniſtry, or Miniſter, aroſe chiefly from 

wrouz Information; he believed himſelf bound in 
Duty to the* firſt; as well as in Fuſtice to the 
latter, to ſtate the National Condut# in the plain- 
eft. and eufieſt Manner poſſible, believing that 
Art aud Subterfuge,- by which the People were 
miſled, and the Miniſtry were miſrepreſented, 


ought to have been avoided by one whoſe Intention 


4vas to ſet the one right by producing the other 


without Veil or Diſgurſe, f 
The 


as = . Fr © 


„! 
' The late Miuiftry, or Miniſter, wanted but to 


be perfeftly known in order to be more popular. 


Por .this Reaſon, the Craftſmen were uncommonly 
induſtrious and aſſiduous to miſrepreſent their 
Aclions and Intentions. Had the People been 
left to judge for themſebves, they would have been 
as warm in the Intereſt of the Miniſtry, as t 

were cool upon them, from 4 conſtant artful 


Abuſe of their Perſons, and Miſrepreſentation FA 
gt be 


their Conduct. Our Author therefore thought 


could not do a more good-natured Service to both, 
than by ſtating Fatts in their naked, genuine 
Dreſs, not queſtioning but the People will be 


fatisfy'd when once they are truly informed, and 


that the Miniſtry will be as much loved, as they 
may have been diſliked, when they are truly 


Rnown, R * . * 14. „0 
The Author has had this Work by him for. 


ſome Time, and intended to have publiſhed if the 


beginning of January laſt ; but cuas prevented by 
the unhappy Ferment grown to an uncommon 
Height about that Time, As Concord. was bis 
chief Aim, he could not hope to :ſucceed till 
People's Minds ſhould be leſs inflamed. Men in 
Pam never ſee Things as cooly and diſtinctiy 
as they ought : and ſeldom hear, even their beſt 
Wiſhers, with Temper or Patience. But now. 
that Calm and Moderation has, or ought to have 


ſucceeded Tempeſt and Conqueſt, there are Grounds 
for hoping that Truth may be ſpoken, and will 
be 


heard with Colneſs ; and let me add, that it 
is hoped this Truth will be heard not only with 
Indulgertte, but With Acknowledgment alſp. dure. 
8 A 3 br, 


—— — — 


131 
ly, be who endeavours to reconcile @ divided People 
fo each other, and the People to a Government 


' that maintains them in their Rights and Privi- 


leges, —_— —_ of 5 
The Temper ecency of Expreſſion 
ſerved throughout this whole Piece, is a Proof 
that it was calculated for Concord and Union ; a 
View, which could not be imputed to thoſe whoſe 


Writings for many Years „ were obwouſly 
de os he divide 2 


and difunite the Nation. z | 
e 


the Gentleman, to whom it is inſcribed, be fre 
expoſtulated with in ſome few Places, on account 
of his Separation from bis old Friends, and aſſoci- 
ating with ſome 'ſuſpefed of Indifferency at leaſt 
to the Government, tis boped the Public will ex- 
cuſe it; tis beped he bimſelf will excuſe a Free- 
dom expreſſed not only with Tenderneſs, but with 
Decency, and even with Deference. There is 
another Reaſon why that Gentleman ſhould excuſe 
the Liberty taken with him; and that is, that it 
Comes from @ friendly Hand; from one who 
formerly rever d him for his Candbur, good Senſe, 
Principle, and Politeneſi ; and who ftill efteems 
bim for his Diſcernment and Moderation. 

The Author's Stile and Manner of Writing 
plainly ſhews him to be little verſed in the mo- 


dern Art of making the moſt of a bad Cauſe. 


Had that which be undertakes to defend been 
fuch, be would not have attempted it, being con- 
ſcious of his own Inability. And as his at- 
tempting it is a Proof that he thought the Cauſe 
goed” and juſtifiable, ſo is it, that be attempts 
i as @ meer Voluntier. F any of the late Mi- 

my e 
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[wi] 

niftry had thought a Vindication- nece ary, t 
— would have employ'd an — Pen; or 
had tbey been made acquainted with even this 
Attempt in their Favour, they would have fur- 


' niſt\d other Materiak than appear to have been in 


this Author's Hands, But the Truth. is, be 
«wrote without Inftruftion, becauſe he thought it 
unneceſſary to have Recourſe to any Men in the 
fating” Fatts, which are now known to the whole 
People, or in making Obſervations, which ariſe 
naturally from the Subject. | Rs 
He hopes that none of the Great Men, whom 
he endeavours to reſtue from Miſrepreſentation, 
will have the worſe Opinion of him for not having 
conſulted or paid Court to any Man. To take 
Advice where no Difficulty appear'd to him, be 
thought needleſs ; paying Court was what be 
never prattiſed, nor was uſed to. And this laſt 
was his Reaſon for not publiſhing this Piece whilft 
the late Adminiftration ſubfjted intire. Had 
it appeared in thoſe Days, it might have been 
ſuggeſted that Court had been paid to a late great 
Miniſter. But now that be is incapacitated to 
gratify or aue, it cannot poſſibly be thought that 
the Author was under any other Influence than 
that of a Conſciouſneſs that he was ſerving his 
Country, in ſetting the Conduct of the Government 
in a true and proper Light. | | 
 *Tis not doubted that the National Enquiry 
already ſet on foot will prove a full Fuſlification, 
with regard to our Domeſtic Tranſactions, of the 
noble Peer, whoſe Name is mentioned in the Title- 
page of tbis Work ; and as for his Canduct with 
Regard to Foreign, 'tis hoped what is faid bere 
A 4 of 


[ vii ] 
of it, quill juſtify him to' all that read with an 
$40 to be informed and ſet right, - "As for thoſe 
bo are reſolved not id be convinced, any ſucb 
unnatural, unreaſonable Creatures chere are 2 
mung, us, a Man muſt be as unrea 


they, * would expel? to make "ay Inpreflo 


VS the Mention mate"; F the Sen ie Noble 
man's Name, it without his Conſent or Privity, 
the Author hopes,” that his Intention to ſerve him 
in undecetving #he Prejudiced, me attone for 


"the Liberty be has taken. 


THE 


* 


CONDUCT 


OF THE 


Late ADMINISTRATION, Ec. 


8. £18 


HOUGH the Familiarity you once ho- 


nour*d —_— = been — for 
many Years am willing to ho 
Fill think with me, that it — _— 


Title to ſuch a Freedom as the Nature of the Sub- 


ject I am to treat of requires. It gives me a ſincere 
Concern, and for your Sake particularly, that the 
ſame Reaſons ſeem ſtill to ſubſiſt, which ſever'd us 
from each other ſo long ago; and heartily wiſh I 


may be ſo happy in this Addreſs to you, as to con- 
-vince you that the Breach between us was owing more 


to your Departure from the Principles we both of us 


adhered to at that time, than any Variation in my 


Conduct ever ſince. I am ſenſible of the Difficulty 


of the Taſk I ſet my ſelf ; but however arduous it 


be, my Friendſhip for you, and my Regard for my 
Country, induce me to undertake it with Alacri- 


ty, 


I 


* — — —— — ——=.:.ꝛ ,.gJ· 


(10) 
I ſhall not, like ſome whom your Separation had 
nt, ae apap Graritade 0 you 
Prince, or Sincerity to your intimate Friends ;, my 


Friend ſhip for you won't admit of Satire or Oblo- 


If I can't reaſon you into a good Opinion of 


quy. | | | 
0 whom 1. held for many Years in the higbet 
Eten, hall 


not there fore treat you' bitterly or in- 
decently. I ſhall not believe with many, and even 
with ame who affect to be thought enliſted under 
your own Banner, that in the beginning, the quit- 
ting your old Friends was owing more to Pique and 
Amdibien, than to any real Diſlike of their Mea- 
fures.; nor that your unweary'd Oꝝpoſition ever ſince 
was founded ſolely on an envien Averfion to one 
Great Mar, whom you may have thought yourſelf 
inticled to equal at leaſt, if not to exceed in Power 
and the Confidence of your Prince. I ſhall chuſe 
rather to believe that your Separation at firſt, and 
your” continued Diſapprobation ever finde, are the 
Reſult of an Opinion, unwarrantable as I think it to 
be, which you form'd to your ſelf, that the Mea- 
ſures of the Adminiftration were ſuch as tended to 
ſubvert the Conſtitution of your Country, and that 
you oppoſed the Court kit that Reaſon only. 

It mult be admitted however, that what I am wil- 
Jing to call your Zeal for your Country, has carry*d 
you in this Conteſt far greater Lengths than was con- 
fiitent with that Candour and Politeneſs fo obſervable 
in you on other Occaſions ;z and very much. farther 
than, I verily believe, you yourſelf intended at your 
firſt ſetting out. But I am fond to impute theſe Ex- 
ceſſes rather to the il Hands you fell into after your 
S$:paration, than your own natural Diſpoſition. : 

Theſe ſecret Enemies to both your Principles and 
mine, ſeizꝭd the Opportunity furniſh*d by your Diſ- 
-Fuff, and ſpared no Pains to widen the Breach al- 


moſt beyond all Poſſibility of being heal*d. Theſe 


Sons of Feud, who build upon ſowing Dilcord and 
Diſcontent, found their Account in detaching a 
| Gentleman 


(1) 

Gentleman of your Fortune and Ability from the 
Miniſter, who, they would perſuade you, deſign'd 
to make you ſubſervient to his own private Views of 
Power and Influence. They did not fail to add 
Fuel of various kinds to your natural honeſt Fire, 
which had ſtill remain'd ſuch, had not theſe inſinu- 
ating Craftſmen found means to direct it to an Uſe as 
injurious to the Community in General, as I am a- 
fraid it will be to Yourſelf in the End. They have 
left you few Intervals of cool Reflection, hurrying 
you from one Extreme to another, till what was at 
firſt perhaps the Reſult of your Reaſon, became in 
Length of Time quite another Thing: Such is the 
Conſequence of a vicious Habit 

Theſe, Sir, are the Misfortunes, theſe the danger- 
ous Aſociates T would fain reſcue you from. The 
Deſign is laudable; and let me add, *cis virtuous, 
when directed as mine is, by the Remains of an un- 
feigned Fiiendſhip for an old and worthy Acquain- 
tance, unwarily ſeduced from his own and the real In- 
tereſt of his Country. However I may ſucceed, I 
aſſure myſelf of your Pardon, and, if you be not 
much alter*d, of your Thanks alſo, for an Attempt 
founded chiefly on a zealous Regard for your Perſon 
and Merit. : 

So good an Opinion I ſtill conceive of your Un- 
derſtanding, that I will ſuppoſe you as truly as ever 
a Friend to our Conſtitution as eſtabliſhed by the late 
happy Revolution, notwithſtanding the enſnaring 
Arts of your New Allies to alter your Way of 
Thinking. Taking then your Steddineſs in this vir- 
tuous Principle for granted, I ſhall endeavour to 
convince you of the Injuſtice as well as Unreaſanable- 


eſs af your conſtant Oppoſition to the Meaſures of 


the Miniſtry, who, in my Opinion, far from meriting 

your Diſlike or Diſapprobation, deſerve all the Praite 

and Encomium which you and every honelt Briton 
can beſtow. | 

As Human Nature is incapable of Perfection, you 

1 can't 


| ( 12 ) 
ean't expect them or any other Set of Men in the 
World exempt from Error. They don't pretend to 
Infallibility any more than thoſe who went before 
them; but if we can make it appear that they have 
been guilty of fewer Miſtakes of Moment than thoſe, 
you will agree with me, that they have not deſerved 
that Weight of Reproach which your preſent Aſoci- 
ates have endeavour'd to fix upon them. 
Here J might enumerate a long String of great 
and capital Errors committed by the ſeveral Admini- 
ſtrations in King William's Reign, and that of 
geen Ame; but as I have no Intention, nor am 
under a Neceſſity of Criminating others, in order 
to acquit thoſe whoſe Defence I have undertaken, I 
ſhall mention only one ſingle Error, tho' there were 
many, in each of the aforeſaid Adminiſtrations, 
which are freſh in moſt Men's Memories, and even 
in youts, Sir, young and vigorous as you are as yer. 
Tou will, 1 doubt not, eaſily gueſs that I mean the 
Partition Treaty in King William's Reign; the 
Non-acceptance of the Propoſals of France in 1509 
at Gertriydenberg; and the cloſing with that Crown 
in 1712 at Utrecht, Theſe, Sir, were ſuch Miſtakes 
in the Adminiſtrations of thoſe Days, as are ſcarce 
ever to be retriev'd ; they are ſuch as bear no Pro- 
portion to any or all the Errors put together of the 
ſent Adminiſtration ; and yet the Nation was not 
ſpirited up againſt the Miniſters of thoſe Days, as 
ou know, Sir, has been done with uncommon Ad- 
dreſs and Rancour ſince your Separation. But there 
was no proſcribed abandon'd - B——ke in thoſe leſs 
vicious Times, to Jay a deep Train for unhinging 
our Conſtitution. - There were no premeditated De- 
ens to overturn the Eſtabliſpment by throwing the 
Nation into Confuſion, alienating the Affections of 
the Subject, and calumniating the ableſt and faith. 
fulleſt of the Servants of the. Crown. - . : 
As the whole Artillery of theſe our ſecret? Enemies 
has been chiefly pointed at One Gentleman in the Ad- 
1 miniſtration, 


(13) 
miniſtration, I ſhall for once, to humour them, ſup- 
poſe this Great Man chief Agent undet the Royal 
Direction; and as ſuch, confine myſelf principally to 
his Juſtification in Eſſentials, without attempting to 
anſwer all that fetid Litany of Calumny and Scurrili- 
iy with which the Preſs abounded ever ſince you 
thought proper to quit your old Friends. Detractors 
are as much below my Notice, as the Miniſter is a- 
bove their Reach or Malice. The bittereſt of his 
Enemies muſt allow him to be ſteady and faithful in 
his Friendſhip, whilſt thoſe he honours. with it act 
conſiſtent with that Zeal and Duty required by, and 
due to the Auguſt Prince he ſerves. When they 
ſwerve from that ſacred Duty, he is obliged in Con- 
ſcience, in Honour, tho? it may be with Reluctance, 
not only to drop his Correſpondence, - but withdraw 
his Regard, | | : 
Let us view this great injur'd Man in the Pleni- 
tude of Power : Who ever, in the like Situation 
before him, has ſhewn leſs Pride or Arrogance, or 


more Frankneſs or Afﬀability ? Who leſs Severity 


towards thoſe that have made the baſeſt Attempts up- 
on his Character? Who has permitted fo great Li- 
berties in every audacious, ſeditious Shape, tho? war- 
ranted to puniſh by the known Laws of the Land ?— 
View him in another Light : Who has or does make 
ſo conſpicuous a Figure in the Senate? Who ſo in- 


tirely free from that over-bearing Arrogance fo di- = 
ſtinguiſhable in many Miniſters before him, that 
had not ſo amply enjoy'd the Confidence of the > 


Prince, as he is ſuppoſed to do ? Who more cool or 
engaging in Publick Debates ? or who has been e- 
qual to him on theſe National Occaſions before he 


was in Power? Power added not to the Strength of 


his Reaſoning, or to the Force or Perſuaſion of his 
native Eloquence, Vain have been the Inſinuations 
of his Incapacity for the Diſcharge of the high Truſt 
repoſed in him by his Royal Maſter. A regular and 
uniform Conduct, and I may ſay, notwithſtanding 

the 


(14) 
che Suggeſtions of his Enemies, a ſuccesful Admi- 
niſtration for a Series of Years, render all ſuch Inſi- 
nuations weak and ridiculous. | 
| Does it not require, think you, an uncommon 
q ſhare of underſtanding to be able to ſtem that conti- 
4 nued Torrent of Oppoſition raiſed againſt him by 
| | your ſelf, Sir, and all your Poſſe of active and im- 
ö  Placable Opponents ? Have not they attempted his 
Ruin under all Diſguiſes, in every Form the Art of 
| Man could. imagine or invent? Have not they ran- 
26 ſack'd all Authors ancient and modern, for invidious 
Parallels, in order to render him obnoxious to his 
Prince, and odious to the People? Have they not in 
| every Shape ſought to diſtreſs him, by clogging his 
l Meaſures and ſinking his Credit as well with Fo- 
| reigners at his own Fellow-Subjefts ? What was it, 
| pray, preſerved him midſt ſo much Danger, big 
1 with Deſtruction? Was it not, next to that all-juſt 
Providence who never abandons the Innocent, a ſtrong 
and folid Underſtanding ; an Underſtanding that muſt 
| always ſupport him in the Continuance of that 
| Power to which it had helped him to arrive, whilſt 
I Party-Rage admits of wiſe and moderate Counſcls z 
[| an Underſtanding he has moſt unweariedly and uſe- 
fully employed for the Preſervation of our Conſtituti- 
en, founded upon that glorious Revolution, which is 
| now become the Baſis of all our Rights, Liberty and 
| Happineſs ? By this we ſhall try him z by this 

[| let him ſtand or fall. | 

You will agree with me, that the Frame of our 
Conſtitution was in ſome meaſure alter*d the 
[| Revolution ; and that moſt or all the Blood and 
{| Treaſure exhauſted in our late Wars, were purpoſe 
1 ly employ'd to preſerve this new-modell'd Eftabliſh- 
ment, by keeping out the Perſon pretending a Right 
to the Crown, or for oppoſing the Views of all ſuch 
| Powers as ſeem'd inclined to ſupport that pretended 
| Right, The Acceſſion of the preſent Roya! Fami- 
ty is a Conſequence of the ſame Rævolulion; and I 
| am 


not expect from us a willing Aſſiſtance in maintain- 


615609. 


am perſuaded you will think with me, that the in- 


valuable Bleflings of our Religion and Free- 


dom, the happy Fruits of this new Frame of Govern- 
ment, would have been precarious without theſe il- 
luſtrious Proteſtant Guardians, The Perpetuity of 
our Liberties, Religious and Civil, and that of the 
preſent auguſt Family are fo interwoven, that they 
muſt fink or ſubſiſt together. 1 ) 
But when the late King accepted of the Crown in 
virtue of the Act of Settlement, we are not to ſup» 
ſe that he intended to be reſtrained from maintain- 
ing his Intereſt and Influence in Germany, not from 
protecting and cheriſhing his Subjects there. This 
would have been a Hardſhip, it would have 
been an — Cruelty, which, I aſſure my- 
ſelf, you would no more inſiſt upon in this Reign, 
than you would connive at it in that. It would be 
unreaſonable, it wou'd be unjuſt, it wou*d be impoli- 
tick wich regard to theſe Kingdoms; and notwith- 
ſtanding the - deſperate Lengths ſome People have 
in Diſreſpe# and Diſaffettion, I will ſtill have 
. wy Charity to think that they never aim'd at any 
thing fo unjuſt, ſo abſurd as this. | 
Here then are two eſſential Points, which a Brit 
Miniſter muſt never loſe ſight of; he muſt have 
them conſtantly in view. A Miniſter can never 
act up to the Spirit of the Revolution, nor anſwer the 
Ends of it, unleſs he have a conſtant Eye to the de- 
feating all ſecret as well as open Attempts in favour 
of the Pretender, and the ſupporting, and even ex- 
tending the Power and Influence of our preſent Roy. 
al Family in Germany. They are Points fo abſolute» 
ly neceſſary towards ſtrengthening the Proteflant In- 
tereſt, and preſerving all that's dear to us, that I aſ- 
ſure myſelf of your hearty Concurrence in the Main- 
tenance of them. | 1 
Can it be fo much as thought, much leſs 5 
that our Kings of the preſent Royal Family ſhoul 


— 


ng 
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with the Intereſt of theſe Kingdoms? I won't doubt 
that you are at this time, as you were before your Se. 
paration, of this Opinion, as well from a Motive of 
Juſtice, as from a Senſe you have of the Neceſſity 
of invigorating a declining Proteſtant Intereſt on the 


Continent, as the moſt aſſured Bulwark againſt At- 


tempts upon our own Religion and Liberties here at 


e. : 
The King, in quality of Elector, can have few or 
no Diſputes with an Emperor, or the other Princes 
of the Empire ; or de any other Powers in 


Europe. Therefore as all his Difficulties in that part 
of the World always muſt ariſe from his ruling over 
us, we are obliged as much in Juſtice, as in Mainte- 
nance of the common Proteſtant Intereſl, to ſupport 
him againſt all Infringements and Invaſions of his 
Rights and Dominions. 

Has it not been the conſtant Meaſure of our Poli- 
tics ever fince the Reformation, to ſupport the Prote- 
teftant Intereſt all over Europe, as abſolutely neceſſa- 

for cheriſhing and preſerving its happy Fruits in 
theſe Nations? Have we not, to this glorious End, 
aſſiſted the Dutch to ſhake off the Yoke of Spain! 
Have we not, for this virtuous Purpoſe, aided the 
Rochellers and other Proteſtants of France? Have 
we not with the ſame ſalutary View fupported the 
Danes and Swedes, and many other Northern Nati- 
ons in their Turns ? And ſhall we now deviate from 
the wiſe and religious Maxims of our Anceſtors ? 
Shall we not obſerve them in Maintenance of the In- 
fluence of our preſent Royal Family, from whom we 
may juſtly hope, and more firmly rely for Support, 
in caſe of Danger, than from any other Proteſtant 
Power in the World? His late Majeſty's Acquiſt- 


tion of the Dutchies of Bremen and Verden render 


his Royal Heirs, in quality of Electors, more uſeful 
to Great-Britain than all other Proteſtant Allies. 


We 


ing them in their Rights and Poſſeſſions abroad, ar 
leaſt ſo far as it may be conſiſtent or not compatible 
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We may perceive in the Inſtance of King James 
I. and his Son- in Law the Elected King of Bobemia, 
how fatal the Inobſervation of the aforeſaid Maxim 
has been to the Proteſtant Intereſt, Had that puſil- 
animous Prince ſupported (as in good Policy he 
ought, leaving Nature out of the queſtion) the E- 
lector Palatine, he had unqueſtionably form*d ſuch 
an Alliance as would have maintain'd him on the 
Throne of Bohemia, and conſequently have ſo 
ſtrengthen'd the Proteſtant Intereſt in Germany, as 
would have prevented all thoſe Shocks that have 
ſince contributed to its preſent languiſhing State on 
the Continent. And had the late King of Pruſſia 
correſponded with his public Profeſſions and private 
Engagements with his late Majeſty King George I. 


in regard to the Religious Differences at Thorn, tis 


more than probable ſuch a Foundation would have 
been laid in Poland, as might in time make the Pro- 
teſtants a Match for the Papiſis in that bigotted 
Kingdom: 

From hence *tis. obvious, that every Britiſb Mini- 
ſter muſt have a watchful Eye to the ſtrengthening 
the King's Hands in Germany, in order to ſtrengthen 
the Proteſtant Intereſt all over Europe, and particular- 
ly in theſe 7 © N And as to this ſo juſt and 
reaſonable a Poſition, I doubt not of your Concur« 
rence, I muſt believe you will agree with me, that 
if Sir - W. has all along acted up to theſe 
Views, he has done what became him, not only as a 
faithful Servant to his Royal Maſter, but as a wiſe 
and vigilant Britih Miniſter ; that he has done but 
what you, had you been in his Place, muſt and 
ought to have done; that the late Earl of S—4—4 
acted on the ſame Principles; and that all Miniſters 
who would perpetuate \ Bleſſings of the R-vo/ne 
tion, and ſtrengthen the Projeſtant Intereſt, muſt 
ſhape their Conduct by ſuch Maxims as the preſent 
Miniſter has had in his View; and that it is morally 


| impoſſible to act upon os, other, without Arpa 
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the preſent Foundation of our Religious and Civil 
Rights and Liberties, 5 
It being then the Duty of all ſuch Miniſters as 
would faithfully diſcharge the Truſt repoſed in them, 
to act as well in ſupport of his Majeſty's Power on 
the Continent, as in maintaining him in the quiet 
and peaceable Poſſeſſion of theſe Kingdoms, I ſhall 
now endeavour to prove that all our Treaties, ever 
ſince the Adminiſtration of the preſent Minifter, 


were calculated for theſe ſalutary, neceſſary Ends: 1 
ſhall in the next Place ſhew, that all our Domeſtic | 


Tranſactions of any Moment, have been conſiſtent 
with this neceſſary Scheme of Government; and 
laſtly, I ſhall, attempt, and hope to demonſtrate, 
that all our Politics, both Foreign and Domeſtic, 
have been ſuch, as muſt always hereafter be purſued 
by all who ſucceed Sir R W—— in the Confi- 
dence of the Prince; and who 'wou*'d eternize the 
Happineſs accruing from our Reffance in the laft 
Century. | 
I am not apprehenſive of much Difficulty in the 
virtuous Ungertaking, maugre the artful invidious 
Veils thrown over this Great Man's Actions, and the 
molt labour'd Miſconſtructions, that the Malice or 
Wiles of Man could deviſe. Truth will always find 
its way to the Hearts and Underſtanding of the Ho. 
neſt and Vircuous, ſuch as I take the good Prote. 
flants of theſe Kingdoms to be. They may for a 
time be ſcared by falſe Colours; they may be em- 
bitter'd, and even poiſon'd; by Fa#tious deluſive 
Men; but Fa#s and Events, and their own natural 
Intereſt, will in the End get the better of Falſbood 
and Calumny, and render thoſe odious and execrable, 
that had attempted to lead them from their Duty to 
their Country and their Prince, under the ſpecious but 
fallacious Appearance of Patriotiſm. I am ſo ſatisfy'd 
of the Juſtice of the Cauſe I am an Advocate tor, 
ſo thoroughly convinced of the Virtue of him whom 
T have taken upon me to defend, that 1 doubt 
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not I ſhall be able to convince even You, Sir, prejudi- 
ced as you may be, of an Error, for having ſepara- 
ted from your old Friends, and for oppoſing Mea- 


J ſures founded on true Proteſtant, Revolution Princi- 


ples ; Principles you were born with; and Principles 
you all along acted by, till you were deluded by thoſe, 
whoſe Buſineſs it was, and ever will be, to miflead 
you, and all like 480. as you once have been, that 
are Ornaments and Supports of the Revolution. 

Without caſting any perſonal. Reflexions on one, 
of your preſent Boſom Friends, who had a chief 
Hand in concluding the Peace of Utrecht, you will 
allow that the vaſt Power lodged in the Houſe of 
Bourbon by that Treaty, has gccaſioned moſt or all 
our Negotiations and Expences ever ſince. I will 


not doubt of your Aſſent to a Fact of ſo great No- 


toriety, and which you admitted to be true on a 
thouſand Occaſions before your Separation. I can- 
not-ſuppoſe that you will not agree with me, that if 
Spain and the Indies had not remain'd with a Branch 
of that ambitious Houſe, we ſhould have had no rea- 
ſon for apprehending its Power, nor the Conſequen- 
ces of it, with regard to the Liberties of Europe in 
general, or thoſe of theſe Kingdoms in particular. 


I will not doubt neither that you concur with me, 


that that fatal Treaty laid the Foundation for even 
the preſent Broils ot Europe, remote as they may 


ſeem; for whatever may have been the Inclinat ion 


of France to diſturb the Repoſe of her Neighbours, 
and extend her Limits, ſhe had been in no Condition 
to undertake either, if her Strength had not been 
encreasꝰd by the additional Power of Spain, | 
Various have been the Reaſons aſſign'd by your new 
Ally for that impolitic Treaty ; but if he would ſpeak 
without Diſguile, which by the bye I apprehead 
would be difficult for him to do, conſidering how 
many Years he has habituated himſelf to Diſſimulati- 
on; T ſay, if this reputed Macbiavel had ſpoken 


out, he would have reduced his Mi ves for conclud- 
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ing that fatal Treaty to one or to at the moſt, He | 
would have told us, that if France had been * 
LS | 
would have been impoſſible to bring about the Re- 
peal of the Act of Succeſſion, which was his firſt 


reduced, as ſhe muſt if the War had continue 


Step for defeating the Purpoſes of the Revolution. 


He would have told us, in the next place, that a a 
Peace of any kind, however deſtructive, was at that 
time abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving himſelf in 
Power and in the Confidence of his deluded Miſtreſs. 


Theſe were his Motives, his ſole Motives for con- 


certing and concluding that flagitious Treaty, which 
has intailed perpetual Inconveniencies, perpetual | 
Expence on his native Country. And yet this Ca- 
meleon of a S/ateſman has for many Years ſet himſelf | 
inthe Van of thoſe that ET the leaſt una- 

of others. Gods! 
that a Gentleman of your Integrity and underſtand- 
ing cou'd ſuffer yourſelf to be made the Property of 
One, that had thus endeavour'd to raiſe himſelf on 
the Ruins of his Country; and who, tho? he fail'd 
in the Attempt at that time, ſtill purſues the ſame 
dangerous Plan in another, tho' no leſs dangerous 
Shape !——How chang'd, how alter'd, how unlike | 


voidable Error in the Condu 


what I have known you 


is probable you will ſay, as moſt of your new ö 
Aſſociates have done, that the Treaty of Utrecht is 
= out of the Queſtion as to the Juſtification of 


the preſent Miniſter, it being unfair to criminate 


Queen Azune's Miniſtry in order to clear the preſent, + 


I own, the Subject is not new; one may ſay, it has 
been almoſt worn out, But its being antiquated is 
no Reaſon why it ſhould not be made uſe of when- 
ever it becomes neceſſary in order to illuſtrate Truths, 
on the Proof of which the Juſtification of Innocence 
depends. -It would be unfair to criminate one Man 
in order to acquit another, if all the ſuppos'd Miſ- 
conduct of the latter did not ariſe ſolely from the fa- 
tal Miſtakes of the firſt. But when they do, as in 
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| nt Cafe, it would be unfair, unjuſt, not | 
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order to divide or weaken that Power which he — 
ty of Utrecht had left but too W an _ 
This reciprocal Intereſt produced great Harmo 40 
tween his late Majeſty and that Prince, K. _ 
quence of which we enter*d into the Q . — = 
hance and other Treaties, which laid the Foundati- 
on for many more with Spain as W N France, as 
fi before that Prince's Death, 

We "aps ſuppoſe that the Duke of NE 
a conſtant Eye to the Crown of France, = t - 8 
ſought all Means for weakening the only | = : 
the World that had any Right to diſpute — _ 
ſion, or thwart his Views. We have oy _ _— 
View promoting, at leaſt conniving at the De 
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tion of the growing Naval Power of Shin in tie 


Stüpu- 
1718. We may ſuppoſe alſo, that the Stip 
l an 10 favour of Don Carlos by the 3 = 
liance, was with a View, not only to _—_ ] =o 
from forming Deſigns againſt the Regem”s 8 
France, but to weaken her by increaſing her - 6 
ces. Tis not to be doubted that the 9 — 
leans's Views on the Crown of France, carrie - 
into all Meaſures that rended either to — - 
weaken King Philip ; nor is it leſs to be dou — 
becauſe it was right ſo to do, that the late King mou 
willingly into all that ambitious Prince's Med ” 
the only Means for retrieving the fatal Miſtake 


the latter Part of the 1 Reign, The 
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divided the Houſe of Bourbon. 


But how wiſe and ſalutary ſoever theſe Meaſures 1 
were, or ſeem'd to have been to the late Admini/tra- 
tion, tis moſt certain that they were the Foundation 


of all thoſe unhappy Brangles, and expenſive Diſ- 


putes that had ſubſiſted for many Years twixt us and 


Spain. Theſe Meaſures gave ſome Colour for that 


inſatiable Thirſt in the Queen of Spain, of procuring 
Dominions in Jaly for her Family, without which 
there was no Poſſibility of bringing Spain or her into 
Terms of Peace or Coolneſs of Temper. Theſe for- 

mer Meaſures, likewiſe, opened a Way for the Pre- 
. tenſions of Spain to Gibraltar in conſequence of an 


indirect Promiſe by Letter, written purpoſely, I ſuy- 


le, to cool or pacify her for the Loſs of her Fleet. 

he Public has been frequently entertained on the 
Subject of this magnify'd Leiter; but it muſt be 
conſeſs'd that the Anti-miniſterial Writers have 
ſhewed ſome Modeſty in not imputing that Tranſ- : 
action, as they have many others in which he had as 
. The late 


little Concern, to Sir R | 
King, and indeed moſt Kings, often act indepen- 


dent of the Advice of Miniiters, for which Reaſon, | 
nothing is more fallacious, nothing would be more 
unjuſt, than making a Miniſter accountable for all 


that happens during the Exiſtence of his Influence. 


Thus were our foreign Affairs circumſtanced ; 


this was the Situation of them, particularly wit 


regard to France and Spain, at the Time that Sir 


R 


W-—— may be ſuppoſed to have had any 


Share in the Direction of Affairs of State; for it 


was long after the dire Miſtakes of the Year 1720 
made it neceſſary to have Recourſe to his great Abi- 


nity and Popularity, that he was in any great Degree 
| * ee 


The Death of the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Birth of a Dauphin, deprived us of the expected 
Fruits of all thoſe Alliances we had enter'd into to 
facilitate the Succeſſion of the Houſe of Orleans, 
which, if it had taken Effect, would for ever have 
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of Confidence with his late Majeſty. And, Sir, 
now that I have mentioned the DireZion of Affairs, 
and the Confidence of the Prince, I appeal to you, 
who were in the Secret of Affairs, and in the ſtricteſt: 
Friendſhip with Sir R WW. 
for the Joſtification of what I have aſſerted, viz. 
that Sir R had not the chief Direction of Af. 


fairs, particularly of Foreign Affairs, nor was he in 


the higheſt Confidence with the late King, till ſome 
Years after he had been called into the Adminiſtra- 
tion to apply ſome healing Remedies to the Confu- 
ſions, I might ſay Conyulſions, riſing from the fatal 
Conſequences of the South Sea Scheme. | 

Many Iuſtances might be given, even in Domeſtic 
Affairs, that this Miniſter held not the firſt Rank 


either in Power or Confidence, till towards the Cloſe 


of the late Reign; and as to Foreign, tis indubitable, 
and, Sir, allow me to ſay that you know it to be fo, 
that they were chiefly, if not ſolely projected and 
conducted by the late Lord T-. and Count 
B— . , after the Death of Earl Szanbope and the 
Earl of Sunderland. I ſhall mention only one In- 
ſtance, which in its Nature muſt convince every un- 
06-49% TY Perſon as it did you, Sir, at the Time it 

appen'd, that Sir R——— had neither the 
Influence nor Power, which it was _—_ he had. 
This is in regard to the legiſlative Grace extended 
about this Time to the late Lord B—g—hke, one of 

our preſent Aſſociates and Confidents. Sr, you 
know that Sir R—— both in Private and at the 
Council Board, was againſt looſening the Hands of 


one, who, he foreſaw from his former Conduct and 
Ambition, and the natural Reſtleſſneſs of his Tem- 


per, would go any Lengths to poiſon the Minds of 


the Subjects in order to diſturb the National Tran- 


quility, that he himſelf might the eaſier arrive at 


Power. But notwithſtanding his Diſapprobation, 


and the unanſwerable Arguments he made at the 
8 B a 'p Board 


about this Time, 


e 
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Board on that Occaſion, he was forced to give Way 
as Servants too often are obliged to do. | 

This Great Man's Conduct with regard to this 

Tranſaction, and many more I could mention, puts 
me in mind of what the noble Hiſtorian, my Lord 
Clarendon, ſays of himſelf ; viz. * that he had often, 
as believing himſelf obliged in Duty, argued in 
«© the Senate in Favour of many Points, which he 
* had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed at the Council Table.“ 
I chuſe not to ex patiate on a Matter fo very delicate, 
and the rather, that the Reaſons on which Miniſters 
found their Conduct on ſuch Occaſions, are obvious 
to every Man of common Penetration. 

If this Miniſter had not the chief Attention of 
his Royal Maſter as to the Direction of domeſtic 
Tranſactions, much leſs can he be ſuppoſed to have 
directed foreign Affairs of the greateſt Moment and 
Conſequence. Theſe, as I have ſaid before, were 
ſolely conducted by others, at leaſt whilſt Lord 
J- was in Power. During this Interval of Sir 
R es want of Power, I mean the chiefeſt 
Power, was the Treaty of Hanover, projected and 
concluded to counter-ballance the firſt Treaty of 
Vienna, between the late Emperor and Spain. 

As the Treaty of Hanover had been attended with 
the greateſt Difficulties and an enormous but unavoid- 
able Expence, I don't wonder that the Craftſmen 
ſhould ute every Art, employ all their Addreſs to 

{| Place ir to the ſole Account of the preſent Miniſter, 

1 however ſenſible they were, and you, Sir, in parti- 

| cular, that he was not the Projector nor had the Di- 

[| rection of that important Affair. But without fixing 

1 this Treaty upon him, they could not with any tole- 

I rable Colour raiſe up chat tormidable Pile of political 

ill Scandal, from whence he was aſſailed on the Score 

111 of Heſian Troops, foreign Subſidies, and many other 
i: expenſive Articles conſequential of that Treaty. 

But, Sir, tho? common Juſtice and fairer Uſage was 

nn not to be expected from others, determin*d to riſe 

i! | upon 
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upon Sir R—7s and their Country's Ruin, me. 
thinks another kind of Conduct might reaſonably 
have been expected from a Gentleman of your known 
Candour on other Occaſions. You, Sir, knew full 
well how that whole Affair ſtood; you knew how 
and by whom concerted and conducted; and you 
knew that Sir R—-— had no other Share in it, than 
what he was obliged to as a faithful Servant of the 
Crown, viz. to concur in a vigorous Execution of 
the Treaty after it had been ratify'd and ex- 
changed. 

But it we conſider impartially the Situation of 
Affairs at the Time of Signing the Treaty of Hanover; 
the odd Conduct of the Emperor, not to call it by 
a harſher Name; the Ambition and extravagant 

Views of the Queen of Spain, who ruled the Cabi- 
net therez and our Engagements with France in 
Conſequence of the Title and Views of the Houſe of 
Orleans; J ſay, if all theſe Circumſtances be con- 
nectively and impartially conſidered, this Treaꝶ will 
appear in a quire other Light, than it has been ex- 
poſed by thoſe, by whom, I am afraid, an evil 
Conſtruction would be put upon all public Tranſ- 
actions that did not fall in with their own Scheme of 
National Uneaſineſs and Confuſion, | 

It has been obſerved that the Treaty of Hanover 
was entered into to check the ambitious Views of the 
Emperor and King (or rather the Queen) of Spain, 
who from being irreconcileably at Enmity, went 
into each other's Arms ſpontaneouſly, tying them- 
ſelves down by Treaty, to the c Alliance and 
ſtricteſt Friendſhip. Such ſudden and unthought-of 
Harmony between two ſo powerful Catholick Princes, 
could not but alarm all the Proteftlant Powers of 
Europe, and particularly thoſe of Germany. For 
conſidering the known Bigetry of the new-allied 
Princes, their Power to draw all of moſt of the 
Catholick Princes of Europe into their Scheme, and 
the Likelihood of a Perpetuity of their Friendſhip, 
_ ſhould 
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ſhould the Archdatcheſſes intermarry with the Princes 
of Spain; I ſay, theſe Reaſons conſidered, we are 
not to wonder that the late King, as a Proteſtant, 
was alarm'd, and took ſuch Precautions as were 
likely to defeat the pernicious Deſigns of the new 
Allies. | 

There happen'd about that Time a Breach, very 
deſirable on our Side, between the Courts of France 
and Spain on the ſending back the. [nfanta, to whom 
the young King could never gain upon himſelf. to be 
tolerably civil. It would be our Intereſt at all Times 
to ſever the Houſe of Bourbon, but it became fo par- 
ticularly at this Juncture; for ſhould Spain make up 
her Quarrel with France, in regard to the Affront 
put upon the Infanta, and by that Means draw the 
elder powerful Branch of her Houſe into her Schemes 
and new Alliance with the Emperor, tis indubitable 
that ſuch an Alliance muſt give the Law to all Ea- 
rope, and in particular to Proteſtants, who of all 
others had moſt to fear from ſo dangerous a Con- 
junction of the principal Catholick Powers. 

Beſides this religious Motive, alone ſufficient to 
authorize the Conduct of the late King after the 
Concluſion of the firſt Treaty of Vienna, there were 
others meerly Political, which were of ſuch Weight, 
as ought to have determined his late Majeſty to 
guard againſt the ſiniſter Views of the Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, and particularly of the former, 
that had behaved with uncommon Coolneſs towards 
the Court of London, ever ſince the Acceſſion of the 
preſent Royal Family. Whether the late Emperor's 
Indifference towards his late Majeſty, which a 
peared in many Inſtances, proceeded from any old 
perional Enmity, or from his Jealouſy of ſeeing a 
Proteſtant Prince of Germam become King of a 

werful Proteſtant Nation, I can't ſay ; but certain- 
Fs the Emperor's Behaviour towards his late Majeſty 
had ſomething very Contradictory and Extraordinary, 
in it, conſidering the ſignal Acts of Friendſhip he 

: recelv- 
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received at his Hands from the Acceſſion to this 
Time. The Exchange of Sardinia for the fertile 


Kingdom of Sicily, and the ſupporting him in the 


Poſſeſſion of that rich Iſland, by deſtroying the 
Spaniſb Fleet in 1718, were ſuch Inſtances of the late 
King's Friendſhip, as the Emperor, were net he 
the moſt ungrateful Prince of his Time, would 
never have forgotten, But the Princes of the Houſe 
of Auſtria were not leſs noted for Ingratitude, than 
for a rooted Jealouſy of the growing Power of all 
the other Princes of the Empire. 7% 
The late Emperor could not put a more barefaced 
Slight upon his late Majeſty than to refuſe to gua- 
ranty the Succeſſion to theſe Kingdoms in his il- 
luſtrious Line; but not contented with ſo glaring an 


Inftance of his Indifference, he refuſed him the In- 


veſtiture of the Dutchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which as a Purchaſer and Member of the Empire, 
the late King had a Right to demand and expect. 
Add to theſe the Erection and Support of the Oftend 


India Company in Violation of Treaties, which ef- - 


ſentially affected our Commerce to the Eaſt- Indies, and 
againſt which Infraction, the whole Nation here at 

home made bitter and loud Complaints, |. 
Here then, Sir, were Motives, religious and po- 
litical, amply ſufficient to authorize the Conduct of 
the late King after. the Concluſion of the firſt Treaty 
of Vienna, had it been barely a defenſive Alliance. 
Bur if it be conſidered as an offenſive as well as de- 
fenſive Compact; if it be conſidered as ſupporting 
the Offend Company; if it be conſidered as ſtriking 
obliquely at leaſt at the Succeſſion, and our Poſſeſſion 
of Gibraltar and Minorca; it can no longer be a 
Doubt, that thoſe Miniſters who had conducted the 
Treaty of Hanover by Direction of his late Majeſty, 
acted as became faithful Counſellors and Britiſb Pa- 
triots. Therefore, Sir, ſuppoſing Sir R—— W-—— 
to have projected and conducted the Treaty of Ha- 
nover, as tis certain he did neither, I ſee no Reaſon 
| | why 
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why he may not be juſtified in the Opinion of all 
impattial Men. | 

Let us ſuppoſe that the late King had not improved 
the critical Moment of the Breach between the 
Courts of Verſailles and Madrid on account of the 
Infanta, and that France had been lured into the 
Alliance between the Emperor and Philip V. Sup- 
poſe, I ſay, that this had happen'd, as certainly it 
would if there had been no Hanover Treaty, what 
would have become of that Equilibrium fo neceſſary 
for maintaining the general Freedom of Europe, and 
of theſe Nations in particular, and for ſupporting 
the Proteſtant Intereſt? 

Let not the preſent unhappy Situation of Affairs 
in Germany be brought to invalidate my Reaſons in 
favour of the Treaty of Hanover, It is quite foreign 
to the Subject. The preſent Diſtractions of Germany, 
being the Product of Chance, or rather of the 
Miſconduct of the Court of Vienna before and ſince 
the Death of the late Emperor, have no manner of 
relation to thoſe Tranſactions I now treat of, which 
happened ſixteen Years before. Theſe former Mat- 
ters muſt be view'd ſeparately, independently of what 
now is; the Conduct of the Emperor towards his 
late Majeſty from the Acceſſion to the Concluſion of 
the firſt Treaty of Vienna, ſhould be diſtinctly ob- 
ſerved; the Tendency of that Treaty in the general, 
and in particular, in regard to the Poſſeſſions and 
Trade of theſe Nations, ' ſhould be narrowly taken 
notice of; the diſuniting the Houſe of Bourbon by 
widening the Breach about the Infanta, ſhould be 
attended to; and above all, the Title of the Houſe 
of Orleau to the Crown of France; and, on failure 
of that Houſe, - of the Houſe of Conde, the chief of 
which was at that Time prime Minifter in France, 
ſhould be view'd in a fair and genuine Light, Nor 
ſhould the ſecret Article in the firſt Treaty of Vienna 
concerning the Hanover Succeſſion be wholly diſ- 

. regarded; 


actual original Contractor, 


—_ ; 
regarded; I ſay, theſe are the different Matters, the 


different Circumſtances to be conſidered and ſcruti- 


nized, in order to judge fairly and impartially of 
the Conduct of the late King and his Miniſters with 
regard to the Treaty of Hanover, which has been 
painted in more invidious and unnatural Colours than 


any Tranſaction during either that or the preſent * 


Reign, 

Fi. natural to ſuppoſe that the Treaty of Hanover, 
which by the Way, was defenſive only, not only 
alarm'd the Courts of Vienna and Madrid very highly, 
but inſpired them with Reſentment ; and in particu- 
lar the _ of Spain, whoſe inſatiable Ambition 
was neceſſarily check*d by this new Alliance. 

Our Affairs then, with Regard to the Emperor and 


Spain, neceſſarily becoming thus perplex d and em- 


broil'd, What was to be done? How was the Mi- 
niſter to behave in ſo critical a Conjuncture? The 
Intereſt of his Royal Maſter, always inſeparable from 
that of his Country and the common Cauſe of Reli- 


gion, were ſufficient Motives to induce him to con- 


cur in ſuch Meaſures as ſeemed moſt likely to pre- 
ſerve the King's Poſſeſſions and Influence in Germany, 
now become expoſed to the Power and Reſentment 
of the Court of Vienna. And what made ſuch Con- 
currence the more neceſſary, and muſt for ever juſtify 
Sir R !'s punctual Execution of his Royal Ma- 
ſter's Commands, in guarding againſt the Machina- 
tions of the Cabinet of Vienna, is, that the Empe- 
ror, ever induſtrious to thwart his late Majeſty, found 
Means to detach the late * of Pruſſia, though an 

rom his Engagements 


with the Allies of Hanover. 

Though the Conduct of his Praſian Majeſty in 
this Inſtance, as a Proteſtant and Son- in- Law, won't 
bear Examination, *tis very natural to think that he 
propoſed ſome very extraordinary Advantages from 
his Deſertion of the Allies of Hanover, and cloſing 
with thole of Vienna. And 'tis not at all 8 

| | that 
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That one Part of thoſe Advantages, wab, to be ſup- 
Ported by the Emperor, in making Conqueſt of 


ſome Part of his Neighbour's Territories. Whether 


or no the King of Pruſia would go thus far, I 
won't preſume to affirm; but certain it is, that his 


Conduct and Vicinity, not only authorized any Suſ—- 


2 that could be entertained of him, but ſuch 
recautions as were taken to prevent being ſurprized 
by him and the late Emperor. | 

The evil Intentions of the Court of Vienna and 
Madrid, with regard to his late Majeſty's Poſſeſſions, 
both as King and Elector, and with regard to our 
Commerce, Religion, and Liberties, being rhani- 


feſted almoſt to a Demonſtration, no faithful Servant 


of the Crown, no Patriot Proteſtant, could heſitate 
one Moment to aſſent to the enabling his late Ma- 
zeſty to take ſuch Meaſures as ſhould ſecure him both 
at home and abroad. For theſe neceſſary Purpoſes 
were Subſidies paid to ſome Princes in the North ; 
and Foreign Troops taken into our Pay. For theſe 
Ends were our Troops augmented at home, and 
Fleers fitted 'out to prevent the Deſigns of Spain, 
chem acting in Concert wich the Emperor on Gibral- 
tar, Minorca, on our Trade, and even on our do- 
meſtic Tranguilliiy. And here let it be obſerved, 
that the other Allies of Hanover, particularly the 
States General, were ſo juſtly alarm'd at, and ſo ſen- 
fibly touch'd with the dangerous Corſequences of 


the Alliance of Vienna, that they augmented their 


Land and Sea-Forces in full proportion to ours. 
And even France made ſuch an Augmentation of her 
Forces, as may ſerve to convince the World, that 
the Dread of the Alliance of Vienna, was not as 
Chimerical as ſome poiſoned Craftſmen would per- 

ſuade the miſled Multitude. | 
But however abſolutely neceſſary theſe Prepafati- 
ons were for our Safety both at home and abroad, 
you cannot but agree with'me, that it would be highly 
unpolitick to have ated with Violence either as 2 
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the Emperor or Spain. Conqueſt was not the View 
of the Alliance of Hawover. It was purely Defen- 
five ;' and the Intent of the Allies, and particularly 
ours, would be fully anſwered, could we prevent the 
Allies of Vienna from injuring us by Acts of Vio- 
lence and Precipitation. The ſole Conduct we had 
to obſerve, was to obſtruct the concerted. evil 
Meaſures of the Court of Vienna and Madrid, To 
have acted with Violence would be as imprudent as 
inconſiſtent with the Letter, and even the Spirit of 
the Treaty of Hanover. 

Meaſures of Violence muſt have plung'd us into 
great Difficulties; they would go far towards con- 
firming to France that Influence over us, which all 
the Meaſures of the former Adminiſtration had con- 
tributed to; and of which we are willing to get rid, 
now that the Death of the Duke of Orleans had 
changed the Face of Aﬀairs, as faſt as the Nature 
of Things would permit. Violent Meaſures might 
have cauſed an irreparable Breach with the Emperor, 
whom, as our natural Ally, we had it in our view 
to bring him to a Senſe of his own Intereſt, and 
back to his former Friendſhip with our Court. Pre- 
cipitated Meaſures would have plunged us into War 
and an intire Rupture with Spain, a Kingdom uſeful 
abdve-al others, to theſe Nations; and ſuch a Rup» 
cure eould not fail of opening a Way for other trading 
Nations to ſupplant us in our valuable Commerce 
with her. I 

Fheſe, we may ſuppoſe, were our Motives for that 
political Slowneſs or Supineneſs which appear'd in 
our Councils and Conduct, after we had. put our- 
ſelves to the Expence of thoſe Armaments, which 
were of abfolute Neceſlity at that Criſis. Theſe, we 
may imagine, were the only Reaſons for thoſe pa- 
cifick Inſtructions to our Admirals, which have af- 
forded fo great a Fund of Invective to the Craftſmen ; 
a Gentry that did not, or would not ſee how prudent 


and- juſtifiable was the Conduct of their Superiors. 


But 
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But to vilify and miſrepreſent was their predominant 
Paſſion z and with them, an Adminiſtration they 


themſelves had no Share in, muſt be ever in the 


Wrong, let its Meaſures be never ſo Right. 

The Event ſtands an eternal Record of the Wiſ- 
dom of Councils productive of ſo great Moderation 
and Steddineſs; for to them, it muſt be owned, was 
owing that — and Alliance with our old 
Ally, the Emperor, ſo happily brought about by the 
ſecond Treaty of Vienna. To thoſe moderate Mea- 
ſures was owing that almoſt uninterrupted Commerce 
which our Subjects carried on with Spain to the break- 
ing out of the preſent War: And to them gre un- 


doubtedly owing the general happy Tranquillicy en- 


joyed by theſe Nations till lately, which would have 
been changed, long before, to a State of War and 

Confuſion, had the ſanguine Meaſures of the Craf?/- 

men been purſued. Are not theſe, Sir, Certainties 

which carry with them all the Appearance and even 
Force of Truth? Is it not true that we have prevented 
Spain, by blocking up her Plate-Fleet, from exe- 
cuting or being able to execute her Engagements 
with the Emperor? and is it not equally true, that 
both Spain and the Emperor were reduced to a Ne- 
ceſlity of coming afterwards into Terms of Recon- 
eiliation, purely from an Inability occaſioned by our 
maritime Power in the Weft-Ingdies ? *Tis true, our 
Seamen ſuffered much by the Inclemency of the Cli- 
mate in that Part of the World; but the preſent 
War carried on in thoſe Parts, proves that we muſt 
always expect to ſuffer when we would carry any 
Point in America, I am ſorry that we have, and 
ae.like to ſuffer much more at preſent in thoſe Parts 
than in 1726; and heartily wiſh the End of our 
Armaments may be as well anſwered now as at that 
Time. But be that as it will, to view with Attention 
eur whole Conduct with regard to the Treaty of 
Hanover and the Execution of it, one would think it 
impolkble that the Publick could bear ſuch grols 
| Miſrepreſenta- 
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Miſrepreſentations as have been made of it from 
time to time. But ſuch is the Weakneſs of the 
good - natured Multitude, that they ſwallow any Hook, 
baited with Patrioliſin and publick Spirit. | 

I have dwelt the longer on the Treaty of Hanover 
and its Conſequences, becauſe this ſingle Tranſaction, 
not only neceſſarily gave Riſe to moſt of our Mea- 
ſures ſince, but has been more vilified and traduced 
than any during the preſent Adminiſtration, I ſhall 
be much more conciſe in my Obſervations on the 
Treaty of Seville, the ſecond Treaty of Vienna, the 
Election of Poland productive of the late War be- 
tween the Emperor and France, our Guaranty of the 
Pragmatick Sanction, and the late Convention with 
95 5 which Itake to be the only foreign Tranſacti- 
ons of Moment, with which the Miniſter has been 
charged. But before I proceed. in my Diſcuſſion of 
theſe Points, it may be expected I ſhould touch upon 
one antecedent to the Treaty of Hanover itſelf, which, 
if credit may be given to the all-wiſe Craftſmen, was 
an Error in our Cabinet, to which moſt of our Er- 
rors ſince that Time have been owing. This was 
the Refuſal of the ſole Mediation between Spain 
and the Emperor after the firſt had been affronted 
by the Ixfanta's N ſent back by the Court of 


France. 
I never could ſee any one ſingle juſtifiable Reaſon 


for charging this Step on the Adminiſtration: for any  - 


Error at all, much leſs for a Capital one; but ſup- 
poſing it had been an Omiſſion, Miſtake, or what - 
ever elſe Craftſmen ' leaſed to call it; ſurely, 
Sir, you ould be the e laſt Man alive to charge it to 
the Account of Sir R -—, becauſe you 
were in the Miniſtry, and every whit as much in the 
Secret of Affairs as he when this Tranſaction hap- 
pou n'd. - You muſt be ſenſible, from your own 

nowledge, that the conducting foreign Affairs was 


was not in any Shape —— on Sir Rt till 2 
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the Concluſion of the Treaty of Hanover, which was 
ſabſequent to the Refuſal of the ſole Mediation full 
18. Months. Therefore, admitting a Miſtake in the 

Neacceptance, there is not a Colour for taxi 
ur quondam Boſom-Friend with it: It would be an 
Uncandidneſs in any other to make him accountable 
for what he had not the Power either to prevent or 
promote; but in you, who were then in his Confi- 
dence, and knew his want of ſuch Power; in you, 
Jay, above all others, it would be ungenerous, in- 
But to examine cooly this Matter, ſo unconſcion- 
ably exaggerated, I cannot perceive wherein our 
Conduct has been in the leaſt Erroneous. The ſend- 
ing back the Iafanta threw the Court of Spain, 
particularly the Queen, into ſo high a Convulſion, 
that ſhe laid hold of every Occaſion for returning the 
Indignity to France. To gratify her Pride and Re. 
ſentment, for the Affront put upon her Daughter, 
being now the ſole Object of her Attention, we are 
not to wonder that every Twig was catched at that 
was likely to affront or pique: the aggreſſing Court, 
This of the Medialion was the firſt that preſented it- 
ſelf, It was immediately ſeized with womaniſh Avidi- 
ty; but they muſt have been weak Stateſmen. indeed, 
who could ſuppoſe that any ſolid or permanent Har-. 
mony between the Emperor and Spain, would be 
raiſed on a Foundation- made * ſolely of the Ca- 
price and Reſentment of a fickle Woman, acting 
not only againſt the Senſe of the wiſeſt of her own . 
Council, but directly againſt the immediate Intereſt 
of her own Family, The Treaty of Vienna, a Con- 
nce of this Princeſs's Reſentment againſt France, 
is an undeniable Proof that there was no Safety in 
building upon her Paſſions. By this Treaty, the 
Emperor's Subjects were to have had commercial 
Advantages in Spain, that no others were intitled 
to; Spain was to guarranty the Oftend Trade 255. 
1 | alt- 
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af Indies, and pay an annual Subſidy of about 


four Millions of Pieces of Eight beſides. But ſhould 


it be aſk*d, what that Crown was to have had in re- 
turn for ſuch great Conceſſions, the Anſwer would 
and muſt be, ſuſt nothing at all, ſo far at leaſt as can 
be gathered from either the Letter . or Spirit of the 
Treaty, as made Jes All this plainly ſhews, 
that the Conduct of Spain being wholly directed by a 
weak and fickle Woman, it would be the higheſt 
Imprudence for our Court to have gone ſuch Lengths 
to gratify her, as might draw the Reſentment of 
France upon us, without any Hopes of keeping 
Spain (teddy, or obliging the Emperor. 

But to view this Point in the fair and genuine 


Light, what Intereſt could we propoſe in endea- 


vouring to gratify the fluctuating Paſſions of a filly 
Woman, by diſobliging France, with whom, ever 
fince the Death of Louis XIV. we had contracted 
the ſtricteſt Friendſhip ? The ſame Motive ſtill 
ſubſiſted, that had induced his late Majeſty to enter 
into a reciprocal Confidence with that Crown; viz. 
the Title of the Houſe of Orleans to that Monar- 
chy in virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht, The young 
King was as yet a Minor, unmarried and without 
Iſſue; and the Prime Miniſter in France (the Duke 
of Bourbon) who ſolely guided the Helm of State, 
was next in Reverſion to the Crown, after the Duke 
of Orleans, at that time unmarried and of a weak 
Conſtitution. So that to conſider our. Engagement 
with France, and the alluring Proſpects in view of 
diſuniting for ever the Houſe of Bourbon, by means 
of the Branches of Orleans and Conde, I cannot ſup- 


poſe that you Sir, in particular, or any Engli/oman 


of common Underſtanding, would have adviſed the 
accepting of the ſole Mediation, at the hazard of 
loſing France for ever, without any Appearance of 
gaining, or if gain'd, of keeping Spain one Mo- 
ment fixt in our Intereſt or Alliance. But another 
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Conſideration ariſes on this Subject, which is, that 
the ſole Mediation was not as warmly ſought by the 
Emperor as by Spain. Nay, fo far was that Prince 
from ſeeking it, that he ſhewed ſuch Coolneſs on the 
Otcaſion, as not only indicated a Jealouſy, but fore. 
told an unſucceſsful Iſſue, ſhould we aſſume the ſole 
Mediation. Th Z 

Under ſuch Difficulties ; under ſuch Engagements; 
in ſuch a Situation ; who, Sir, with any conſiderable 
Juſtice, can charge that Tranſaction, as a capital 
Error on the late King's Miniſtry * But had it been 
one, as I think F have ſhewn that it has not, would 
you be the Man to charge it upon Sir R——/, 
whom you know to have had no hand in it? TI have 
too high an Opinion of your Candour to think you 
would. | * 

We are now come down to the Treaty of Seville, 
and the Alteration in Virtue of it, in the Quadruple 
Alliance,” touching the Six Thouſand neutral Troops 
in Jah, which has been magnify'd by the Craft/men 
according to their uſual Diſingenuity. The injurious 
Conſequences of the Alliance between the Emperor 
and Spain, were prevented by the Alliance of Hanover, 
and the early Armaments in virtue of it; and parti- 
cularly our depriving Spain of her Indian Treaſure, 
and conſequently the Means of enabling the Empe- 
ror by the punctual Payment of the ſtipulated Subſi- 
dies: But all this was not ſufficient; ſomething more 
was neceſſary to lay a Foundation for general Tran- 
quillity, always of abſolute Uſe to a Trading Nation: 
Nor was this deſirable Tranquillity, nor the beneficial 
Commerce attending it, to be acquired without 
Harmony with Spain, a Kingdom more uſeful in 
Point of Trade to theſe Nations than any, perhaps, 
than all the Kingdoms of Europe beſides. 

" Peace and Trade being the Points now in View, 
ſince the pernicious Deſigns of the Emperor and 
Spain were defeated, what was to be done? Pray, 
3 . Sir, 
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Sir, fay how you would have behaved'? Confider" 
the perplexed State of Aﬀairs, owing chiefly if not 


ſolely to the Meaſures of the late Reign and Ad- 
miniſtration : Would you have broke entirely with 
Spain, to the utter Ruin of our valuable Trade, for 
a Variation of no Conſequence in the Main? Would 
you venture to have irreconcileably exaſperated a 
Princeſs who preſided over the Councils of Spain, 
and who was not to be pacify*d: without this Con- 
ceſſion? Would you have driven a Princeſs of her 
haughty revengeful Temper to Extreams? Would 
you run the Riſk. of hurrying her into Acts of Vio- 
lence, probably of Danger to the Religion and Li- 
berties of theſe Nations ? I don't think you would. 
However altered you ſeem of late Years; whatever 
private or perſonal Reaſons you might have had-for 
joining in a general Diſapprobation of Sir R — 78 
Conduct, and particularly with regard to this Treaty, 
I ſhall never ſuppoſe that you will continue your 
Diflike of the Treaty of Seville, after you ſhall have 
cooly and maturely weighed the Motives that had 
induced 1 to a Concluſion of it, the com- 


mercial Benefits ariſing from it, the Perplexities an- 
tecedent to it, the general State of Affairs, and the 
Minuteneſs of the Variation, on which moſt of the 
Obloquy has been founded, with which the Preſs has 
groan'd ſince 1729. | | 

On this Occaſion, very many Conſiderations oc- 
cur. May not this Alteration to gain the Trade and 
Confidence of Spain, be conſtrued in a Manner al-- 
together favourable to theſe Nations in regard to their 
Commerce on one hand, and their Satety, on the 
other? Might it not reaſonably be ſuppoſed at that 
Time, however Things are fatally altered ſince, that 
it would be our-Intereſt to have Tay in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of a People, whoſe natural Indplence would 


o 


give us the Advantage of ſupplying them, wherever 
they dre, with.our Manufactures, particularly the 


Waollen ? 
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ollen? Might it not at that Time reaſonably be | 
wiſhed, that theſe Countries might be wreſted out 
of ſuch Hands as introduced their own Woollen Ma- 
nufactures, indifferent as they were, throughout 
Naples, Sicily, and all the other Provinces in their | 
Poſſeſſion in Tah; and who had actually cloathed 
their own Troops there, with the Manufactures of 
their own bereditary Dominions? I appeal to our 
Talian Traders for the Truth of this laſt Aſſertion, 
and for much more to this Purpoſe, relating to ſe- 


vere, unprecedented, and unjuſt Exactions and Pro- 


hibitions on our Trade to Naples and Sicily, whilſt | 
in the Hands of the late Emperor. May it not be 


further ſuppoſed, that ſuch an Extenſion of the Do- 
minions of Spain, would hereafter prove the Means 
of weakening her Power at home, as it muſt divide 
it, to ſupport Dominions at ſo great a Diſtance from 
her Center; and Dominions too, which require a 
vaſt Expence to keep in quiet? Have we not the 


Experience of paſt Ages to enforce the Argument in | 


favour of this Suppoſition ? Beſides, might it not 
have been ſuppoſed, that ſuch an Alteration to gratify 
the Queen of Spain, might, in time to come, a- 
waken the Jealouſy of France, and be the Means 
of Diſunion in the Houſe of Bourbon; or if it ſhould 
.not, might it not prove a certain Means of ing 
France into Italian Wars, which in all A hae 
been moſt eſſentially injurious to her k 

There are numberleſs other Conſiderations, which 
naturally occur in ruminating on this Subject. I 
don't ſay they weighed, I mean thoſe I have menti- 
oned, with the Miniſtry in concluding the Treaty of 
Seville, the ſole Motives of Peace and Trade being 
ſufficient; but had” theſe Conſiderations been taken 
into the Account, I don't think the Argument in 
favonr of the Treaty would be at all weakend by it: 
For, that national Compact ſhould be always viewed 
| blended with all the Circumſtances of Time, Situa- 
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Acceſſion to this Time, unleſs concluding the Treaty 
of Seville was one; or that his imperial Majeſty 
though 
at Vienna preferable to Madrid or Seville. Let tho? 
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tion of Affairs, the Humour and Views of the reign- 
ing Princes, and — with regard to our 
Advantage in not lengthening out the Opportunity 
of our Neighbours to rival us in the Sponge Trade, by 
33 Harmony with a reſtleſs and ambitious 

rinceſs. 0 | TLS | 

But how little ſoever this Treaty varied from the 
Duadruple Alliance, fo far as regarded the Emperor, 
this Prince thundered Complaints againſt it at all the 
Courts of Europe, and particularly by a commiſſorial 
Decree directed to the Dyet at Rati/bon. In this in- 
flaming Piece, levelled perſonally at our gracious 
Monarch, the Emperor repreſents our Court arbitra- 
rily diſpoſing of the Dominions of other Princes, 
and invading the Privileges and Rights of the Em- 
Pire. This bluſtering Language, which was uſual 
with the Court of Vienna to ſupply the Want and 
Force of Truth, had little effe& on the other Courts 
of Europe. They ſaw that the Treaty of Seville had 
no more Tendency to the diſpoſing of the Domini- 
ons of other Princes, nor invading the Rights of 
the Empire, than the Quadruple, to which this im- 
perial Complainant was himſelf a Party; they faw 


him enraged for having loſt an annual Sublidy of 
about four Millions of Piaſters, payable by Spain, 


only. for the empty Honour of calling an Emperor 
Brother and Ally; and they could ive the ſame 
Leven of Fealoufy ſtill ſubſiſting, that had been fo 
conſpicuous. during the Life of his late Majeſty, 


King George I. though the royal Succeſſor gave not 
e to the Emperor from his 


t himſelf affronted, that Court was not made 


all Europe ſaw into the drift of the Emperor's Com- 
plaints of the Treaty of Seville, and how vague 


were his Reaſons againſt it; though, I ſay, chis was 
| Ty C4 * 1 
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Ir ( 40) 
perceived by all the Foreigners of Europe, ſtill did 
our conſiſtent dutiful Craft/men here at home ring 
the Alarm throughout the Nation, as if all had been 
toſt, all had been ſacrificed to France and the Houſe 
'of Bourbon. 


1 was really concerned, Sir, to have found you 


mix with the Murmurers on an Occaſion where there 


was not ſo much as a Colour for Complaint z where, 
on the contrary, there was ample room for Exul- 
tation; and upon which Occaſion, the moſt dutiful 


Gratitude was owing, his Majeſty for having ſo wiſely | 


and tenderly conſulted the real Intcreſt of his Sub- 
jects, But the Miniſter was envied ; he was an 
Eye. Sore to your new Aſſociates; and in order to 
rform your Engagements with them, there was a 

| = of Neceſſity for your chiming in with them, be 
their Complaints never -1o ill- founded; ſuch is the 


Fatal 'Streights Men are driven to, who implicitly 


adopt the Principles of a Party. Pardon me, Sir, 
for accounting rather in this- Manner for your Beha- 
viour on that Occaſion, than in another, more inju- 
rious to your Honour. 

What was there, Sir, in the Treaty of Seville, 
that merited-that National Reſentment which was 
-induſtriouſly and artfully- raiſed againſt it by the 
Craftſmen ? With regard to the Emperor and all 
other foreign Powers, and the Ballance of Power, it 


varied in nothing from the Quadruple Alliance, to 


which the principal Powers of Europe acceded, but 


in ſubſtituting Six Thouiand Spaniſh in lieu of fo 


many neutral Troops, ſor aſſerting the eventual Suc- 
ceſſion of the Infant of Spain to the Grand Duke's 
Dominions. By this Variation, we got rid of a 
conſiderable Expence we were obliged to by the 
Quadruple Alliance, which was, the Pay and Main- 
"tenance of neutral Garriſons in the Fortreſſes of 
Tuſcany; by this Conceſſion, we recovered the Friend- 
hip, and conſequently the invaluable Commerce of 

Spain, 
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Spain, which had been diverted for ſome Years into 


other Channels; and more, by this Complaiſance 
for an intriguing haughty Princeſs, a certain Foun- 
dation was laid for recovering the Friendſhip and 
Alliance of the Court of Vienna, which was ardently 
wiſh'd for by our Court and the whole Nation. 
Time has ſhewn how reaſonable were our Views, 


how prudent our Conduct in that critical Conjunc- 


ture, The Trade ot Spain was immediately re- 
covered; and the Emperor*s Friendſhip, as ſoon as 
the ordinary Formalities of a Treaty with the flow 
Houſe of Auſtria would permit. And what was the 
mighty Boon we granted to acquire ſuch ſignal Ad- 
vantages ? Did we grant any one eſſential Thing, 
but the aforeſaid Variation of Six Thouſand Spanifþ 
in the Room of ſo many neutral Troops ? The 
Emperor intended, by the Quadruple Alliance, that 
the Succeſſion of Don Carlos ſhould take Effect, or 
he did not; if he did, there was no wrong done 
to him or any other in enforcing the Execution of 
his Engagements; and if he did not, there-is nd 
Epithet bad enough for him, that had embroiled all 


Europe by a Conceſſion in favour of the Son of a 


'Princeſs, who was not of an Humour to put up with 
groſs Slights and Affronts. 


Upon the whole, Sir, what Dangers was the 


Treaty of Seville pregnant with, that could autho- 
rize the Calumny endeavoured to. be fixed on Sir 
R — I. for having ſhared in the Conduct of 


it? The Examination by Commiſſaries of the illicit 
Captures of Spain in America, as ſtipulated by the 


Treaty, was all that was morally poſſible to be done 
at that Time, conſidering the Nature of all ſuch 
Diſcuſſions, and particularly of thoſe, where Proofs 
muſt come ſo far as the Weſt-· Indies. If our Hopes 
of the good Effects of ſuch a Stipulation have not 
been antwered ; if the Chicane and natural — 
ne 
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neſs of the Court of Spain have protracted the Ex- 


amination of the Commiſſaries for a long Time, and 


at laſt rendered their Endeavours of little uſe to our 
injured Merchants; all this can never juſtify the un- 


warrantable Clamour raiſed againſt the Treaty. For 
if you look back, and examine impartially the Cit- . 
cumſtances of our Trade, almoſt wholly ingroſſed by 
our Rivals, by our being at Enmity with Spain; if 


ou conſider our Intereſt and the Defire we 


ad of recovering the Emperor*s Friendſhip; if 
you will conſider alſo the ardent Deſire of our Court 


to get rid of all. ſuch Influence or Engagements with 
France, as may have been contracted in the Begin- 
ning of the late Reign; I ſay, Sir, if theſe Points 
are attentively weighed, the Treaty of Seville will 
be ſeen in quite another Light, than it has been re- 
reſented by the vilifying Craft/men. It will be 
— to have been a Treaty, which was abſolutely 
neceſſary at that Time, that had the moſt promiſing 
Appearance, and that could not poſſibly, nor has it 
been attended with either Danger or Diſadvantage, 
It were to be wiſhed that we cou*d have poſtpon'd 
the Execution of the Treaty with Regard to the In- 
troduction of Don Carlos, till after the Affair of our 
Captures ſnould be adjuſted; but, Sir, this was 
a Point impoſſible to be gain'd. The Court, or 
rather, the Queen of Spain, could never be brought 
to ſuſpend the Settlement of her Child for ſo very 
long a Time as muſt of Neceſſity be taken up in 
ing and diſcuſſing fo intricate an Affair as that 
of the Captures. This then being a Matter incon- 
teſtably true, what was to be done? How wou'd 
you, Sir, as a good Engliſhman, and faithful Servant, 
adviſe your Prince in a Point of ſo great Importance? 
Wou'd you continue the ruinous Impediments on 
our general Trade, and particularly the Spaniſs ? 
Wou' d you poſtpone, perhaps, quite deſtroy all 
Hopes of recovering the Emperor's Friendſhip ? 
Would you continue any Influence that France might 
| ave 
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have acquired in the former Adminiſtration ?. In 
ſhort, would you continue the Perplexities and Ex. 


pence ariſing from the Enmity ſub __ between us 
and Spain, ever ſince the Deſtruction of her Fleet in 
1718, and particularly ſince her Engagements with 
the Emperor? You wou'd not, I am ſure; you 
cou'd not, Sir, as a Lover of your Country, 2 
Man of Senſe, protract ſo many real Advantages for 
ſo very long a Time as the Examination and Settle- 
ment of ſo intricate an Affair as that of the Captures, 
muſt neceſſarily take up. — Here I can ſcarce forbear 
aſking, why you wou'd join in accuſing another of 
an Error, where there was really none committed ; 
and where, if there was any, you yourſelf wou'd, 


| nay muſt unavoidably act as he has done, had you 


been in his Place at that Time ? 
As it would be the moſt glaring Abſurdity, the 
higheſt Injuſtice to offer either the late War between 
the Emperor, France, Spain, and Sardinia, or the 
preſent Diſtractions on the Continent, as Objections 
to the Treaty of Seville; I won't ſo much as ſuppoſ 
that you expect I ſhould take any Pains in this P 
to prove that it has not, nor in any Shape cou'd be 
roductive of any ſuch fatal Conſequences, The only 
uggeſtion that could poſſibly be on this Head, is, 
that the Spaniſb Garriſons in Tuſcany had facilitated 
the Introduction of the Spaniſh Forces into Italy in 
the late War made by France and her Allies on the 
Emperor in 1732. This wou'd be a Suggeſtion 
without any Foundation; it would be one which 
wou'd be ſelf-condemn'd by the Experience of that 
War. The Spaniards, if not oppoſed by Sea, have, 
always can, and will diſembark large Bodies. of 
Troops in the Gulf or Port of Spetgia belonging to 
Genoa, This Port muſt be always open to them; 
and as it is more commodious than any other on that 
Coaſt, they, and all other Nations who ſend by Sca, 
and wou'd invade the Milane/e, will — 
FEH® - 0 * | ere, 
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there. If I don't forget, they made uſe of this 
'Landing-place in 1732; but I am ſure their late 
Debarkations were there. But had not this Port 
Spetzia been open and commodious for Spain in 1732, 
and had there been no Spaniſh Garriſons in Tuſcany, 
they could have found the ſame Robt for their In- 
Fantry which they did for their Cavalry in that Year. 
The Alliance of France and Sardinia moſt certainly 
-would have furniſhed Spain at that time with a ſure 
and eaſy Entrance into Italy, if there had been no 
Variation of the Quadruple Alliance, Therefore, 
Sir, I can never perſuade myſelf, that a Gentleman 
of your Candour will, upon this Score, impute the 
late or preſent Invaſions of Spain in [/aly, to the 
Treaty of Seville; the Imputation would be as unge- 
nerous as cruel and unjuſt. | 


which offers in Point of Time, is the ſecond Treaty 
of Vienna. *Tis true, this Tranſaction met with 
more Favour at the Hands of moſt of the Craſiſinen 
than any other during that Adminiſtration. I ſay, 
moſt of the Craftſmen ; becauſe they did not all 
agree in the ſame Opinion. Conſiſtency was not to be 
expected from a Party made up of Men of different 
Views, and different Principles. But as you, Sir. if I 
miſtake not, and the moſt ſenſible and experienced 
of the Party, did agree in the Wiſdom. and Expe- 
diency of that Treaty, I hold myſelf excuſed, parti- 
cularly in an Addreſs to you, from a minute Diſ- 
cuſſion of it. You will allow me however, to 

t you in Mind that this wife, well-conducted, 
important Treaty was a Conſequence of that of Se- 
ville, which heretofore you have been pleaſed to 
ſay, was productive of no one Conſequence of Advan- 
tage. This, Sir, you did in direct Contradiction to 
Facts of the greateſt Notoriety. Was not the Re- 
eovery of the Friendſhip and Trade of Spain of Ad- 
i * as | vantage ? 


The next foreign Tranſaction of any Importance, 
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vantage ?* Was not the Recovery of the Confidence 
and Alliance of the Emperor an obvious important 
Benefit? And yet theſe, and many other Advan- 
tages, were Conſequerces of the Treaty of Seville. 
Pardon me, Sir, for theſe ſhort Animadverſions on 
theſe two Treaties. Should you think them too trite 
for the delicate Ear of a modern Patriot, you will 
remember that I ſet out with a Promiſe of ſtrict 
Juſtice and Impartiality throughout all my Obſer- 
vations, - 
The main, and I may ſay, the only Objections 
made by ſome of your Aſſociates to this ſecond 
Treaty of Vienna, (for to do you Juſtice, as: I ſaid 
before, I don't remember to have heard you make 
them in or out of the Houſe) were, that it involved 
us in a Guaranty of the Emperor's hereditary Domi- 
nions ; and that it might, and ought to have been 
made previous to the Treaty of Seville. Though 
the Objections be frivolous, or rather intirely without 
Weight; though, Sir, they have not been made by 
you, or by any ſincere Friend to the Government, 
yet as they have been made, though it be but by 
our common ſecret Enemies, I ſhall beſtow a few 
Lines in ſetting them in a fair and true Light. BY 

As to the ſecond of theſe vague Objections, viz. 
that this Treaty ſhould have preceded that of Se. 
ville; if our trading Intereſt did not neceſſarily tre. 

uire the making our firſt Court to Spain, whom it 
will be eternally our Intereſt to manage above all 
other Nations; if this, I ſay, had not alone juſtified 
our treating firſt with that Crown, we could ſcarce 
form ſo much as bare Hopes to ſucceed, had the firſt 
Attempts been made on the Emperor. That Prince 
was too great a Gainer by his Alliance with Spain, 
to liſten to any Overtures that ſhould deprive him of 
an annual Subſidy of near a Million of our Money; 
and would he ſeem to hearken to our Propoſals it 


would be but to ingratiate himſelf the more to the 
Court 
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Court of Spain, and to enhance the Value of his 
Alliance at our Coſt. In Spain, we had a Lady to 
deal with, who might be weak enough to inſiſt upon 
Punctilios and the Privilege due to her Sex. But 
to be ſerious; the particular Humours of Courts 
and Princes being no leſs to be conſulted than their 
different Intereſts, there was a moral Certainty of 
bringing the Court of Vienna into a Senſe of the 

iency of our Alliance, could we detach Spain 
from her : But, on the contrary, it was much to be 
doubted that her Catholick Majeſty's Reſentment 
would encreaſe, had not the firſt Court been paid to 
her. But to put this Point of ſenſeleſs Precedency 
beyond all Cavil, I believe I might venture to aſſert, 
that Overtures were made by us at both Courts 
much about the ſame Time. At Vienna they were 
received but cooly; and at Seville, they were not 
only heard, but embraced. 

As for the other Objection, that is, the Guaranty 
ol the Pragmatic Santtion, in order to judge of it 
impartially, you will give me leave, Sir, to inſiſt 
that you take not the. preſent unhappy Situation of 
Affairs in Germany into your Conſideration of this 
Point; Matters that have happened ſince the Jate 
Emperor's Death have no kind of Relation to the 
Point at preſent in Debate. The Circumſtance of 
Time and Situation of Affairs when the Guaranty 
was entered into, are the only Things to be regard- 
ed. Every fubſequent Conſideration is quite foreign 
to the Purpoſe, The only Queſtions that merit any 
Solution, are, whether. we ought, or ought not at 
that time to take the Guaranty upon us ? 

Could I ſuppoſe that a Gentleman of your Diſcern. 
ment would not anſwer in the Affirmative without 
Heſitation, I would employ more Time than I ſhall 
in proving, not only that our Conduct in this Inſtance 
was perfectly right, but that it would have been 
egregioully wrong had we acted otherwiſe. It _ 
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be rather a Queſtion, why this neceſſary prudent Step 


had not been taken ſooner, than why it was taken at 


all? The Wiſdom of the Tranſaction is not, nor 
cannot with any Colour of Juſtice be called in 
Queſtion, It can be no Doubt that it was our Inte- 
reſt to go into all Meaſures that had the Appearance 
of producing any Effects tending to the Preſervation 
of the Ballance of Power; nor is it leſs to be doubt- 
ed, that this neceſſary Ballance of Power was not to 
be preſerved, but by ſupporting the only Power in 
Europe capable, in Conjunction with the Maritime 
Powers, to thwart any enſlaving Deſigns of the 
Houſe of Bourbon. This Power, fo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be ſupported, was the Houſe of Auſtria. 
Bur unleſs the whole Succeſſion of this Houſe cen» 
ter'd in one Hand, and deyolved intire on one ſingle 
Perſon, it would become of little Weight in the 
common Cauſe of Liberty. | 
The Emperor foreſaw, that not only the Ruin of 
his Family, but of the Ballance of Power alſo, 
would attend any Diviſion of his Poſſeſſions, there- 
fore wiſely ſettled the Whole on his eldeſt Daughter, 
on his failure of Iſſue Male. This Diſpoſition, Sir 3 
this Settlement, replete with Wiſdom and general 
Freedom, was what we undertaok by the ſecond 
Treaty of Vienna to ſupport under certain Reſtricti- 
ons, As it was undoubtedly our Intereſt to ſupport 
this Diſpoſition of the Auſtrian Succeſſion, it became 
no leſs. that of the Szates-General in particular. Th 
ſaw the Expediency of it, they perceived the Necel- 
ſity of it, and willingly joined us in the ſame Act 
of Guarranty. WY 
Tis not. doubted that this neceſſary Step would, 
have been taken earlier by his late Majeſty (in the 
preſent Reign it was not poſſible to take it earlier) 
if the Jealouſy and Ill-humour of the Emperor on 
one hand, and our Engagements with the Houſe of 
Orleans on the other, did not. obſtruct the good la- 


648.) 
tentions of our Court in that Reign. But the Caſe 
vas now quite altered. The Birth of a Dauphin and 
mother Prince had varied Things with regard to the 
Houſe of Orleans, and whatever perſonal Enmity 
—— had been between his late Majeſty and the 
ror, it was now quite removed. 
£ IH chen our guarrantying the Pragmatick Sanflion | 
Was — our whole Conduct with regard to it 
was right. The Treaty of Seville may be ſaid to 
have paved the Way for it. Without this previous 
neceſſary Treaty, that of Vienna would have been 
difficult, if not impracticable. The Queen of Spain | 
vas pacified by the Variation of neutral Troops and the 
Emperor was contented by guarrantying his Succeſ. 
ſion. If it was right to- reſcue the Spaniſh Trade | 
'out of the Hands of -our Rivals, by agreeing to the | 
Variation, it was certainly no leſs fo to oratify the 
Emperor tor conſenting to ſuch Variation. The Emperor 
did not think himſelf injured by the Variation any more 
than we did. And indeed he could not without 
detraying too great Weakneſs, it being certain that 
the Auſtrian Poſſeſſions in Hay can ncver add to 
the Power of that Houſe, any more than the 
Power of Spain can be encreaſed by her preſent Poſ- 
ſeſſions there. The Reaſon will ſeem obvious to a 
one who rightly conſiders the wide Diſparity be- 
tween a ſeparated, extended, and en N 
| 2 Fc 
The happy Concluſion of che Treaty: of Seville, 
and the ſecond Treaty of Vienna, not only enabled 
u to recover our general Trade and leſſen our Ex- 
nces, but gave us Hopes of ſeeing · a general and 
laſting Tranquility. But the Death of his late 
"Poliſh Majeſty ſoon obſtructed this pleaſing Proſpect. 
Here, Sir, would be a large Field for Reaſoning on 
the Conduct and Intereſt of the Courts of Vienna, 
Peterſburg, and Verſailles, on that unhappy Event; 
if I were not writing to a Gentleman too well 


verſed in Politicks, to yood any Information I am 
4 capable 
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the C FLapable of giving on the Subject. As you are fenZ 
rr — 5 that 5 had no Share in the War that ſucceed- 
rd to the ed the Election of Poland, and that it was not in 
Enmity our Power to prevent it, I need only to account 
and the for our Neutrality-while it laſted, Even this would 
et be unneceſſary, conſidering that you, Sir, in parti- 
Sanftion cular, and your new Aſſociates in general, never {6 
ard to it | much as inſinuated that we ought to act otherwiſe 
faid to than as we did, whilſt the War ſubſiſted ; I ſay, 
previous | Sir, that a Vindication of our Neutrality would be 
needleſs, did not the late glaring Injuſtice of the 


Ave bee N 

of Spain Craftſmen oblige me to it. I flatter myſelf that you 
+ 2nd the will excuſe the Harſhneſs of the Word Iyjuſtice, 
s Succeſ. when you hear my Reaſons. | 


Trade I have obſerved that the whole Poſſe of Craftſmen, 
Legiſlators, and Auxiliaries, were quite filent du- 


ig to the | : ; 

acify the . ring the Exiſtence of the late War between the 

Emperor Emperor and France. It was never, that I can call 
my more do mind, ſo much as ſuggeſted in either of the 

without Houſes, nor, J am ſure, in any public Writings 

rain that that we ought to have involved ourſelves in a Quar- 


add to rel we had no Hand in, and which the Dutch as 
| well as we look'd upon as indifferent, whilſt Con- 


an th 
ent Poſ. queſt ſeemed to be intended no where but in Fay. 
s to am This profound Silence, Sir, muſt have proceeded 


ruy be. from a Conſciouſneſs of the Reckitude of our Con- 
ollected duct at that critical Conjuncture; it could have no 

iet other Motive. For certainly, the Freedom, not to 
ſay the Indecency, of the Orators and Scribes of 


Seville, 
ade the Party towards the Adminiſtration, and -even 
dur Ex- the Throne, on other Occaſions, is Proof ſufficient, > 


ral and that this Silence did not proceed from a regardful 
f Deference for either. The Hjaſtice of the Crafiſmen 
roſpect. lies here : Their Silence during the War, was a 

tacit Approbation at leaſt, of the Neutraliiy; but 


Nin 

— their late Invectives againſt that ſame Neutrality, 
vent, is ample Proof of Uncandidneſs and Injuſtice. 

0 woll They owned no Neceſſity of our taking Part in 

I am . D that 


( 50) 
that War, becauſe in Fact they ſaw no 


er 
from the Steddineſs of our Conduct; but ſince the 


Death of ſome Princes, and falſe Ambition of 
others, have changed the Face of Affairs, with 
thoſe very conſiſtent Gentlemen, all was wrong. 
If this Behaviour be not as unjuſt as contradictory, 
J leave you, Sir, to point out one that is. | 
But, Sir, to conſider our Neutrality in the ſame 
fair Light, in which, I am to ſuppoſe from your 
former Silence, you viewed, it during its Exiſtence, 
wherein was it blameable? The Engagements of 
his late Imperial Majeſty with Ruffia and Saxony, 
may have been Politic ; but the whole World agreed 
they were unjuſt, And, Sir, let me add, that En- 
agements and Alliances may be unjuſt, though 
Politic and even Neceſſary. Of theſe we have an 
Inſtance at this Time, that nearly regards Pruſſia 
and Saxony. France, perhaps for the firſt Time for 
2 Hundred Years before, was allowed of all 
Hands to have carried on a juſt War againſt the 
Emperor, for his Adherence to Ruſſia and Saxony 
in Support of an unfair Election of a King forced 
a free Nation, So far then as regards the 
Fuſtice of that War, we were certainly right in 
not interfering in it in Behalf of the Aggreſſor; 
and if our Conduct with regard to our Intereſt was 
as uniform, our Neutrality was undoubtedly right. 
Here again, Sir, I am obliged to put you in Mind, 
that the Circumſtances and Face of Affairs ar that 
Time, and not the Preſent, are the only that ought 
or can with any Juſtice be taken into che Conſide- 
ration of this Point. By 
The ſole Weight of that War lay in Tay. The 
Operations on the Rhine had no farther View than 
diverting the Emperor from aſliſting in the Re- 
duction. of Poland to the Saxon, or rather Ruſſian 
Joke, and from obſtructing the Deſigns of Spain 
and Sardinia in Italy. France ſeemed to * no 
4 iews 
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{ 51 ) 
Views of Conqueſt for herſelf, and her Manner of 
carrying on the War, plainly ſhewed that ſhe in- 
tended no encreaſe of Dominion or Power by - it. 
How then, Sir, were we to behave? Ought we 
to have taken Part in a Quarrel that wag 
unjuſt; that did not materially affect either 
theſe Nations or the Ballance of Power? Out 
commercial Intereſt was quite out of the Queſtion': 
Or if it could be affected, it muſt have been for 
the better, ſince, as I have hinted before, our 
Trade to Tah was cramped and reſtrained, whilſt 
Naples and Sicily were in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Emperor; and was likely never to be fo, if theſe 
Kingdoms came into the Hands of the indolent 
Spaniards, Beſides, the Poſſeſſion of Naples and 
Sicily rather weaken'd than ſtrengthened the Em- 
peror ; and far from adding to the Strength of Spain, 
they mult be always a Drain upon her. Then, as 
for the King of Sardinia, who by the bye, was treats 
ed- intolerably by the Emperor, every Acquiſition 
of his in Lombardy, becomes a real Addition of 
his Power; and for this Reaſon it was then out 
Intereſt, as it always will be, that he added to his 
Poſſeſſions in that part of the World. This Prince 
will not always be of Opinion, becauſe it would nog 
be for his Intereſt, to join the . Houſe of Bourbon: 
And as he neceſſarily would join in a Confederacy 
againſt that Houſe whenever it aims at too great 
Power ; it was then, as it ſtill is, our Intereſt to 
look on at leaſt whilſt he enlarges his Dominions. 
But, Sir, did the Weight of our national Debr, 
did our Circumſtances in any Shape allow of our 
going wantonly into that War; (and wantonly it 
muſt have been, ſince it did not affect us eſſenti- 
ally) did we, I fay, declare in. favour of the Em-. 
peror, where ſhould we have acted? Ha, whert 
the real Scene was ated, was at too great a Diſtance 
for us to ſend ſo / large * of Troops as would 
ray | | 6 
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be of any uſe to our Ally; the Rhine, where 
it was carried on farcically, was attended with 
pretty near the fame Inconveniency : And in both 
Caſes, indeed in all the Operations of that War, 
our Maritime, that is our natural Force, would be 
quite uſeleſs: "| „ 
It was not, Sir, for a Nation, groaning under 
Debts and Taxes, which could not poſſibly be got 
rid of in the Fluctuations that neceſſarily happen*d 
from the Conſequences of the Treaty of Utrechr, 
and the Meaſures of the former Adminiſtration ; 
it was not, I ſay, our Buſineſs to run ourſelves into 
an unjuſt War that did not ſtrike directly at the 
Ballance of Power, the Proteſtant Religion, or the 
Liberties of Europe. Peace was our Intereſt, be- 
Cauſe it always was, and will be the Nurſe of 
*Frade, it can't thrive without it; and I am ſure, 
without Trade, this Nation can neither thrive nor 
Bur had we been weak enough to overlook our 
Intereſt in ever Shape, and plunge ourſelves into 
Ihſuperable Difficulties for the ſake of drawing the 
Sword againſt France, ſure the ſanguine Craftſmen 
themſelves would not have adviſed it but in concert 
with Holland? You know, Sir, that the Neutrality 
of the States Genera! was as early as the War; 
therefore an offenſive Alliance with them againſt 
France was utterly impracticable. Here then, if 
there 'was no other, was a Reaſon that muſt juſtify 
for ever the Conduct of the Miniſtry during a 
War which coſt France an Ocean of Blood and 
Treaſure, for which in the Main, ſhe has had no 
adequate Compenfation. 8 | | 

Tis not improbable that the States General might 
not be ſorry to have ſeen the principal Catholic 
Powers worrying one another, and conſuming 
their Wealth and Strength: Nor do I ſce why we 


ſhould be more tender · hearted than our Proteſtant 
_ | Neighbours, 
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Neighbours. But to leave Compaſſion on one Side, 
tis eertain that France feels the Effects of that 
War to this Day. In her late or rather preſent 
Efforts in Favour of the Houſe of Bavaria, one 
may eaſily perceive ſhe has not recovered her Strengih 


ſince 1734. 
But, Sir, though neither we nor the States Ge- 


neral engaged in that War, both they and we were 
obliged to guard againſt Events. An Augmen- 
ration of Forces was neceſſary, not only to enforce: 
the Mediation we took upon us, but to be 
pared, ſhould the War take another Turn. And 
though the Demands of the Parties at Variance ran: 
too high, whilſt we and the Dutch mediated, for- 
us to hope for Succeſs from our good Offices 3 
yet I believe it won't be doubted, that our common; 
Preparations and Firmneſs both here and in Holland, 
quickened the Pace of France to put an End to the 
War, even whilſt ſhe was triumphant every where, / 
and might have expected to continue ſo. 

And here, Sir, let me obſerve to the Honour 
of the Miniſtry in genera}, and of Sir R 
N in particular, that our Conduct during 
this War, and ſoon after, in Regard to the Diffe- 
rences between Spain and Portugal, evidently — 
that France had no ſuch injurious Influence over 
our Counſels as had been often invidiouſly ſuggeſted - 

this Great Man's Enemies. Our Naval Arma- 
ments ſtruck Terror into France and Spain alter. + 
natively. . The French durſt not venture to the 
Baltick to relieve Danizick, whilſt our Navy rid in 
the Downs z nor the Spaniards to inſult, much Jets 
attack Portugal, whilſt our Fleet lay in the Tagus. - 
Whatever Degree of Influence may have. been ace a 
quired by France during the firſt Part of his late 
Majeſty's Reign, on account of the Houſe of Oy. 
lat s Title to that Crown, theſe Inſtances of our 


F — which 1 have cited, inconteſtably prove 
D 3 that 


8 | (54) 
that Sir R neither own'd nor ſtooped to any: 
And our ſucceſsful Endeavours at the Court of 
| before the late Revolution, to traverſe the 
Marquis de Cbetardy's Negociations, is no leſs an 
Evidence of his own Reſolution and Caution, and 
the intire Independency of his Country. 
At length, Sir, we are come down to the late 
Convention with Spain, far more memorable, in my 
Opinion, on account of the Oppoſition made to 
it, and the Extravagance of the Outcry and Preju- 
dice artfully raiſed againſt it, than for any real 
Loſs or national Injury that could poſſibly accrue 
from its Conſequences, had it been permitted to 
have ripen'd into an abſolute forma} Treaty. 
- Conſidering the public Diſtaſte induſtriouſly raiſed 
againſt rhe Convention, *tis ſcarce to be hoped that 
even Truth herſelf will be heard in favour of it, 
with courteous Patience. It was the ſame with 
the Exciſe Scheme, ſo called, ſome Years before 
and yet I can't help thinking that both the one 
and the other may be amply juſtify'd before an 
impartial Minos, or even a P——ey, diveſted of 
his Paſſions and Reſentment. Yes, Sir, I have that 
good Opinion of your Underſtanding, I am ſa 
thoroughly perſuaded of your Diſcernment, that I 
can't doubt you concur at this Time, and did then 
in - your private Opinion, in the Expediency of 
the firſt, and general Utility of the latter. The 
Rage and Tide of Party may have forced you 
away with the Current of Prejudice when theſe 
political Irons were on the Anvil; but now that 
they are off, now that Time has cool'd them, and, 
tis to be hoped, your Mind alſo, I make no Scruple 
to aſſert that you now view thoſe Tranſactions in a 
more favourable Light than perhaps you did whilſt 
Party-intereſt required your joining in an Accu- 
lation of him, who was look'd upon as the Con- 
ductor of them, My Reaſons for this peremptory 
Aſſertion, 


( 5s) 


"Aﬀertion, though they are many, I ſhall endea- 
vour to reduce them to as harrow a Compaſs as 
Poſſible, leaving your own Juſtice to decide for or 
againſt me. I ſhall conſider the Exci/e, when I 
come to examine the Conduct of the Adminiſtra- 
tion with Regard to our domeſtic Affairs; the Con- 
fideration of the Convention falls more immediately 
in my way in this Place. £ | 
I readily admit, that moſt of the Captures of 
Spain in America were unjuſt; I ſay, moſt of 
them, becauſe it was never conteſted that ſome 
were warranted by the Letter and Spirit of Trea- 
ties and conſtant Uſage in that Part of the World, 
prohibiting one Nation to trade clandeſtinely with 
the Colonies of another. Theſe Captures, ſome 
being juſt, ſome being otherwiſe, could not poſſi- 
bly be aſcertain'd or ſettled by the Treaty of 
Seville for the Reaſons already mentioned. 'They 
were left, as of Neceſſity they muſt, to the Dil 
cuſſion of Commiſſaries, as well as our Captures 
upo##Fpain, near Sicily, in 1718. Yon won't, Sir, 
you can't wonder, that I ſay the Capture of the 
Spaniſh Fleet by Sir George Byng, was to be adjult- 
ed by the Commiſſaries, as well as thofe in Ame- 
rica, Whether or no it was a piece of Juſtice 
due from the Nation, to account for the Spaniſh 
Fleet, is no Buſineſs of mine at preſent to deter- 
mine; but I may ſay, and do inſiſt, that: we were 
under a Neceſſity at the Treaty of Seville to agree 
that that great Capture ſhould be examined along 
with thole in the Weft. Indies. The Reaſon is 
this; that in the late Reign, I think by a Pre- 

liminary at the Pardo in the Year 1721, it was 
ſtipulated by his late Majeſty that Compenſation 
ſhould be made to the Crown of Spain for the Loſs 
of her Fleet in 1718. I may be miſtaken in point 
of Time and Place, but I certainly am not in 


point of Fact. And I am clear, as you, Sir, and 
| D 4 a even 
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even all the Craftſmen muſt be, that Sir Rea——_ 
7 


had no Hand directly nor indirectly in 
that former Compact, which ſtipulated that Reſti- 
tution ſhould be made for Sir George Byng's Cap- 
tures. Of this, that Great Man ſtands acquitted 
as fully as of the famous Leiter about Gibraltar, 
which might have been written much about the 
ſame Time that the aforeſaid Reſtitution was pro- 
miſed. © s 2 
This Stipulation for Reſtitution, and the aforeſaid 
Letter, however neeeſſary they may have been 
thought in the late Reign, certainly contributed 
not 2 little to all our Difficulties and Conteſts with 
Spain during the preſent. But I will ſuppoſe that 
his late Majeſty had good Grounds for — 
on theſe Occaſions; and I think *tis plain to a De- 
monſtration, that our Conduct with regard to Spain, 
from the Acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to this 
Time, was founded on the Gundet Maxims of Po- 
licy, and the Intereſt ot the Nation. | 


* 
o 
. 


The Intereſt of the Nation, Sir, required that 


we ſhould keep in Peace with all the World, 0 
particularly with Spain, whilſt it was conſiſtent wit 
that Intereſt and the general Ballance of Power. 
The Intereſt of the Nation required that we ſhould 
get rid of our Nebts and Taxes, which would be 
always impoſſible in Fluctuations, Conteſts, Con- 
fuſions and Wars, The national Intereſt required 
that not only all the Channels of our Trade fel 
be kept open, but that all Conteſt ſhould be put 
an end to, that might endanger the ſhutting us 
out of any Branch of Commerce, The growing 
Trade of our foreign Rivals rendered our Caution in 
this laſt Inſtance the more neceſſary. ' 

We will now, Sir, examine the Convention, and 
ſee if it was conſiſtent with this national Intereſt T 
have been deſcribing,, If it was, ſure I am it mex 
with hard Fate, not to ſay with cruel, unjuſt 985 
eee n 


at he did 
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I from many who knew as little of the Motives and 


Tendency of it, as they do of the Bible, which ſo 
ſtrictly injoins Obedience to the Magiſtrate and Cha- 
rity towards Neighbours. | 

As our Intereſt led us to cultivate Peace and 


good Underſtanding with Spain, the Convention was 

entered into with theſe ſalutary Views; and it clear- 

N ly appears to me that it would have produced 
t P 


eſe public Benefits, had not the good Purpoſes of 
it been defeated by Craft and Noiſe. Spain was 
frightened from the Performance of her Engage- 


ment to pay the ſtipulated Sum of y, ooo J. by the 
Clamour raiſed here againſt her Conceſſſons. The 


Court of Spain, in this Inſtance, was ill adviicd 


{ they ſhould have riſked ſo trifling a Sum, though 


they were ſure. to loſe it, in order to throw the 


Odium of the War upon us; and let me add, 


that we ſhould have not only riſked, but loſt ten 
times that Sum, rather than break with a Nation 
by whom we got more than by all the reſt of Eu» * 
rope. | ith 
1 can't perſuade myſelf that the Multitude, who 
were artfully led to inveigh againſt the Convention, 
knew the ineſtimable Value of the Trade and 
Friendſhip of Spain. I can never fuppoſe, that 
they knew, what may be proved beyond all Cavil, 


that we exported, for twenty Tears before the pre- 


ſent, War, more of our Manufactures, particularly 
the, Woollen, for Spain than to all the reſt of Eu- 
rope. They knew not neither, what is abſolutely 
true, that the Span; Trade employed more of our 
Shipping than all the other Branches of our Euro- 
fean Trade put together. I have had the Curioſi- 
ty to examine this Matter to the Bottom, and 
ſound, from the annual Accounts of our Confuls 


rcliding in that Kingdom, the moſt authentic 


Proof poſſible, that we frequently had four, and bk 
ſametimes fire hundred Veſſels, great and (mall, of . 
1; 20 | = = 
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: theſe Nations in the ſeveral Ports of Spain at once; | 
and ſeldom, throughout the whole Year, leſs than 
wo hundred at a time, It was common to ſee a 
bundred, and often two hundred Sail of Britiſh and | 
Triſh: Ships in the Bay of Cadiz at once, Two |} 
| thirds of our Newfoundland and. New- England Trade! 
for Fiſþ depended on Spain; nor were we leſs obli-. ti 
ged to that Kingdom for the vaſt Advantages that 
accrued from our being the Carriers of Europe 
during all the Time of our Peace with that indo- | 
ent Nation. We traded with the Spaniards and 
for them, from Hamburgh, Holland, and from all 
the Eaſt and North Seas; and to and from the ex- m 
tended Coaſts of Hay, Turtey, and Barbary, as B 
» 
V 


well as. from Great Britain and LHreland, We 
| ſhared in the Spaniſh Weſt-India Trade more large- | 
ly than any Nation in Europe except the French, *t 
who have the Advantage of moſt Nations, by rea- 
ſon of their Linen, Silk, and Gold and Silver Ma- 
nuſactures, which ſo well ſuit with the Spaniſh Va- 
ni And even in this lucrative Branch we ſtould 
have 2 Chance of equalling the French, did not 
our illicit Trade from Jamaica deter the Dealers in 
Old Spain from dealing wich us as largely as for- 
merly. They judged, and upon no ill Ground, 
chat their fellow Subjects in America were ſupplied - 
cheaper from Jamaica with the Manufactures of © 
England, than they could poſſibly ſupply them 
by the Gallcons or Flota; and for this fingle Rea- | 
ſon, our Exports for Cadiz of late Years decreas'd, 
and thoſe of France encreas'd. But had we, or 
could we have put a Stop to the clandeſtine Trade 
from Jamaica, our Trade to Old Spain would 
have encreaſed; and the French Trade muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have decreaſed : So that our illicit Trade 
from Jamaica, far from being a general national 
Benefit, has contributed more than any thing elſe | 
to the Increaſe of .the French Trade, and Decreaſe | 
e of | 
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of ours; For, from the Old Spaniards Prejudice 
to us on account of our illicit Trade, they. have en- 


couraged the French, even in their Moollen Ma- 
nufactures. This national Prejudice, I am afraid, is 
never to be effaced, till the Cauſe be removed. 

Here, Sir, I have given a ſhort View of the na- 
tional Benefits accruing from the Friendſhip of 
Spain; and conciſe and inaccurate as it may be, 
yet it is clearly perceptible from it, that thoſe Aj. 
ziftirs who ſought to preſerve that lucrative Friond- 


Hip, were zealouſly in the Intereſt of their Coun- 


try. Were the Loſs of the Spaniſh Trade (an im- 
menſe Loſs indeed) the only bad Conſequence of a 
Breach with Spain, it might be ſupported with leſs 
Concern; but if our vait Expence in this luckleſs 
War, the fatal Inclemency of the Climate where 
tis chiefly carried on, and the Advantages it gives 
our Rivals ; it theſe Conſiderations be taken into 
the Account, if they weighed with the Miniſter, as 
moſt certainly they did, *tis not to be wondered 
that he arduouſly ſought every plauſible Means of 
reventing an open Rupture, He would be an 

nemy to his Country, he would be untrue to his 
Truſt, he would be unfaithful to himſelf and his 
Family, did he precipitate his Country into a 
War, a deſtructive War, before he tried all Ex- 
pedients that come within the Circle of Negotia- 


tion. | | 


The Convention, Sir, was one of thoſe Expedi- 
ents; and it was ſuch a one, as I venture to ſay, 
would anſwer all the Purpoles of the Nation, had 


not Crafiſmen, from private Views, artfully found 


Means to prejudice the Multitude againſt it. By 
the Convention, Spain ſolemnly avowed the Illegalt- 
ty of moſt of her Captures. This was a Point. of 
greater Importance than moſt People imagined. It 
was an authentic Avowal of our Right of Naviga- 
tion in the American Seas, which, till then, had 

| been 
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been difputed by that haughty, wilful Nation. By 
the fame Convention, the old Wound about the 
Loſs of their Fleet in 1718 was healed. This 
Heart-burning, the Cauſe of our Feuds with that 
revengefu] People, was cured by the Convention. 
All Diſtruſt and Jealouſy, all Rancour and Ma- 
lice on account of that treacherous Blow (to uſe 
the Spanrh Phraſe) were wholly removed by that | 
wiſe Preliminary for a juſt, a reaſonable, and laſt- | 
ing Treaty. The Captures on both Sides, being 
once ſettled, as they were by the Convention, there. | 
was an End of Animoſity : Time, a very little 
Time, would have effaced the very Memory of 
what had happened in a former Reign and Admi- 
niftration. | 

But, Sir, what was it we wanted or expected 
from Sparn, that might not have been obtained by 
a Treaty founded on the Convention? A free Navi- 


„ 


gation to and from our Colonies in America was the c 
principal Object of our Attention: Our Conteſt 1 
may be ſaid to have turned chiefly, if not wholly, * 15 
on this fingle Point. All our other Grievances, al!“ 1 
our other Complaints againſt Spain, tho? ſome of * 
them were of Conſequence, yet, it they be conſi- 0 
dered attentively, they were trivial when compared 0 
with that ſingle Article of the Freedom of our 0 
Navigation. What Reaſon had the artful Crafiſ- * 
men to proclaim, that our Navigation would not, T 
nay, that it could not be ſecured by any Treaty '7} 
founded on the Convention? Pray, Sir, why not? 4 
What was there in the Convention that tended to 14 
the ſecluding us from ſuch free Navigation as we 4 
had a Right to? You will allow, that we had no 4 
Right to trade with the Indian Spaniards; therefore K 
we could not inſiſt then, nor never can, on ſuch a 
Freedom, as neither we nor no other Nation ad- el 


mits of in the Meſl- Indies. No S-arch at Sca was 
what we had a Right to contend for; and this, 1 
| am 
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am ſatisfied we might and would have had by the 
Treaty intended to be built on by the Convention. 
I will go farther, Sir, and aſſert, that we might 
have gained every Point, which the Nation could 
inſiſt upon with any Colour of Juſtice or Rea» 
ſon. | | 
The Craftſmen, nor even you, Sir, have never 
attempted to prove that any Point was given up 
by the Convention. You never have ſhewn that 


we made any Conceſſion by that Preliminary, 


which could poſſibly ſeclude us from the free En- 
joyment of any Right we claimed or could claim, 
The important Point of intire Freedom of Na- 
. vigation, and many others, which could not be 
ſettled by the Preliminary, were to be adjuſted 
by Treaty in the Space of eight Months. It was 


juſt it ſhould be ſo, it being impoſſible to have 
digeſted a Treaty with a flow Nation in a leſs 
Time. HER 
How many Lives, how many Millions -had we. 
ſaved if we had ated more cooly ; and, Sir, let 
me add, more. wiſely! I muſt ever think it the 
kigheſt Imprudence in all thoſe, the Merchants 
particularly, who had raiſed the Clamour which 
broke off all Negociation with Spain, not to have 
ſuſpended their Out cry and Complaints till the Ef- 
fects of the Treaty ſhould be ſeen. They were 
not hurt by the Preliminary, as I am ſure they 
would not by the Treaty; and if they ſhould, it 
would be then time enough to complain, and act 
too. For our Operations in America would have 
been early enough had we waited the Expiration 
of eight Months, which ended in the Month of 
Auguſt. And, Sir, had we waited another Year, 
where had been the Miſchief ; where had been the. 
Error ? Our Trade. in America and every where 
elſe would have gone on unmoleſted ; and our 
Power to compel Spain to do us ' Juſtice, did — 
* 0 retule 
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refuſe it in the Negociation, would ratlier have 
encreaſed than decreaſed, Her Power could never 


ſo encreaſe by the Delay, as to give her any other 
Chance. of Succeſs in the War, but ſuch as ſhe 
will always have in the unwholſome Climate of 
America. This unwholeſomneſs was certainly the 
Cauſe that our Miniſters, in our late Wars with 
France and Spain jointly, never attempted to make 
Conqueſts upon Sain in America, And this fame 
Unwholſomeneſs ſhould have been a Reaſon with 
the Craftſmen, had they any Regard for their fel- 
low Subjects, not to have {pirited up the good na- 
tured but undiſcerning and unſteddy Multitude 
to cry our for a War, more injurious to their 
Trade, their Properties in every Senſe, and to their 
Lives, than any that we could poſſibly enter in- 


lam ſenſible, Sir, to have treſpaſs'd very far on 
your Patience by treating the Convention ſo much 
at large ; but as it was a Matter of ſuch Importance 
to the Miniſtry z as it was a Matter fo extravagantly 
miſrepreſented by their Enemies; in ſhort, as it was 
a Point ſo little underſtood by even thoſe who in- 
veighed moſt loudly againſt it, I thought it incum- 
bent upon me to examine it thoroughly in a Letter 
vindicating the Conduct of a vilified, injured Ad- 
miniſtration. Let this then be my Excuſe for takin 
ſo much of your Time on this Article. The 
next, which I look upon as the laſt Foreign Tranſac- 
tion which can poſſibly be charged to the Ac- 


count of the Adminiſtration, ſhall be leſs dila-. 


ted. 

The Conduct of our Court with regard to the 
Queen of Hungary, ſince the late Emperor's Death, 
is the only foreign Tranſaction of any Importance, 
vrhich remains to be treated of. This Point being 
of a very complicated Nature, it will be neceſſary 
to trace it higher than his imperial Majeſty's Death, 
pp: 5» g in 
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Execution of that Treaty; becauſe, tho* we have 
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ia order to-illuſtrate the Difficulties which ſtood n 


our way to the literal Execution of our Treaty for 


not ſent the ſpecifick Succours ſtipulated by it, ta 


her Hungarian Majeſty, we have however aided her 


in another Shape; and have beſides done all that 
was within the Compals of our Power, all that coald 
poſſibly be done without utterly undoing ourſelves, 
ſigns of her Enemies. | 

After the late Emperor had ſettled his Succeſſion 
in 1713, he ought to have had two Things prin- 


cipally in view. The firſt was, to adjuſt all Diffe. 


rences with ſuch German Princes as had claim to any 
Part of his Territories after his Deceaſe; and the 
ſecond, to ſecure the Friendſhip of ſuch Powers as 


vere moſt able to guarranty the Diſpoſition he had 


made. That Prince did neither. We don't hear 
that ever he treated, or offered to treat with the 
Houſes of Brandenburg, Saxony, or Bavaria, on this 
Head ; and ſo far was he from endeavouring to ſes 
cure the Friendſhip of Great Britain and Holland, 
that he all along treated the firſt with more than bare 
Indifference, as has been obſerved in diſcuſſing the 
firſt Treaty of Vienna and that of Hanover; and 
the laſt, he ſenſibly diſobliged in many Inſtances, 
but particularly in ſupporting the Offend Eaft- Indie 
Company. Next to thoſe neceſſary Precautions, the 
Emperor ought to have fixt on ſome German Prince 
for the Conſort of his eldeſt Daughter; and him he 
ſhould have had elected King of the Romans on his 
Marriag-. Theſe Points allo were neglected by that 
wilful Prince. ; | | | 

Theſe Faults of Omiſſion alone were ſuffictent to 
render the Emperor's Scheme abortive; but his 
Faults of Commiſſion made it morally impoſſible for 
him to ſucceed. _ In the Year 1716 he 2 
. ar 
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War with the Turk, which he might have avoid: | 
ed; in 1732 he brought the united Power of the 
Houſes of Bourbon and Savoy on his back tow of 

i. x 


Porting an unjuſt Election in Poland; and imm 

ately after, before he recruited, before he took 
Breath after his Conteſt with France, Spain, and 
Sardinia, that imprudent Prince forced a ſecond 
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War on the Port in Violation of Treaty; and for] 


what? Not for any apparent Intereſt of his own, 
but in compliment to Ruſſia, a faithleſs Country, 
that could be of very little, if any Advantage to 
him or his Heirs in the Execution of his main 


Scheme. Beſides theſe groſs Miſtakes, the Empe. 
for put too great a Confidence in France, the only 


Power he had moſt Reaſon to ſuſpect. For ſome | 


time before his Death, that miſtaken Prince paid 
ſervile Court to that Crown, ſeeming to have repo- 
ſed intire Confidence in her fallacious Guaranty 
of his Succeſſion, Ta 
This, Sir, being the true State of the Emperor's 


Conduct ever ſince he publiſhed his Intention of 


conſtituting his eldeſt Daughter his univerſal Heir in 


1713, *tis eaſy to gueſs the Difficulties that muſt 


neceſſarily have attended the literal Execution of our 
Guaranty of the Pragmatick SanFion. And were 
it prudent or even poſſible for us to have faced all 
the Difficulties which ſtood in our way, you will a- 
gree it would be Madneſs to attempt it without the 
Concurrence and Aid of the S$:ates-General, who 
were not to be ſhaken in a Reſolution they had ta- 
ken, of not embroiling themſelves in a War with 
France, and the principal Electors of the Empire, 
in favour of a Family, that had for almoſt Thirty 
Years before acted every Part that tended to their 
own Deſtruction, | | | 
The Emperor was no ſooner dead, but the King 
of Pruſſia laid his Scheme of Invading S:le/ta ; — 
he executed it in the Midſt of the moſt * 
bois calon 
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e avoid. 


- of the & Seaſon of the Year, before it could be poſſible for us 
by ſup⸗ to have prevented it, had it been prudent for us to 
mmed;. | have riſked all for the Queen of Hungary. All that 
e took could be done for that Princeſs was done. The 
in, and King of Pruſſa was ſolicited, was intreated to have 
ſecond ] tegard to the Peace of the Empire, to the Prote- 
and for fant Intereſt, which muſt be wounded by ſuch an Al. 
is own, liance, as it was apprehended he was on the Point 
ountry of concluding with France and Bavaria. On the 
tage o other Hand, the _— preſſed to give ſome 
's main Content to the Invader, before he ſhould be obliged 
Empe. do unite with her other Enemies. They were both 
ie only Þ Deaf, particularly the Queen ; there was no moving 
r ſome ! ber, no perſuading her of the Danger ſhe would be 
e paid | expoſed to by her Obſtinacy. 5 
e repo -( hat other Part had we to act in ſuch a Conjunc- 
aranty [4 fure ? Mediation was the. only Part we had in our 
Option. Our Unpreparedneſs, the Suddenneſs of 
peror's |: the King of Pruffia's Haſtilities, and the extreme 
tion of Rigour of the Seaſon, were ſuch Impediments as 
Jeir in did not admit of our Succouring the Queen of 
muſt Hwngary, any otherwiſe than by Mediation. We 
of our engaged the Datch to join in the Mediation; but, 
were as has been obſerved, the Ambition and Tenaci- 
ed al! ouſneſs of the Princes at War, obſtructed our joint 
willa. 3 Endeavours. We not only mediated between the 
ut the Powers at open Variance, but negotiated with ſuch 
' who Princes as we ſuſpected to have Deſigns upon the 
ad ta- Heireſs of Auſtria. But ſtill did this Princeſs her- 
r with ſelf ſtand in our Way, and her own Light. She 
npire, '} would liſten to no Overtures in favour of Bavaria 
Hirt and Saxony ſhe would hear of no Conceſſions to 
their thoſe Princes, till they had thrown themſelves with- 
| out Reſerve into the Arms of France, as Pruſſia 
Kino — 3 little before. . | 
an This, Sir, was the unhappy, perplex'd Situation 
ment of Affairs in Germany, * a laſt 
eaſon tw viſit his foreign Dominions, - As ſoon as he ar- 
| E rived 
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rived Abroad, he armed, in hopes 
would g | 
the Conduct of the Court of Preſburg, the unac. 
countable Wilfulneſs of that Court broke all his 
Meaſures, By his Majeſty's Arming in his Elec. 
torate to give Weight to his Mediation; by his 
laudable Eagerneſs in favour of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, he brought France and her German Allies 
upon him. The Forces of France, Cologn, and 
Palatine, march'd up to his Door: they were great- 
ly ſuperior to any Force he was able to ſet on 
foot to oppoſe them. How, in ſuch Circum. 
ſtances, under ſuch Difficulties, in ſuch Danger, 
was his Majeſty to behave? You will not, Sir, 
ou cannot but agree, that he ated as became a 
ince, who could not retrieve the fatal Miſtakes 
of the Court of Hungary, by expoſing his Domi- 
nions to be ruin'd by the combined Army. 
Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to put, not only 
our Conduct with regard to our Guaranty of the 
Pragmatick Sunction, but alſo of the late Neutrality 
for Hanover, in a true Light. The latter indeed 
has no Relation to the Conduct of our Miniſtry 
here at Home; but as it has been made a Handle 
of for Calumny, I thought it proper to ſhew the 
Nature and Neceſſity of it. As for the particular 
Conduct of the Adminiſtration with regard to the 


his -Arming 


Queen of Hungary ſince her Father's Death, I defy 


Envy itſelf, to point out any material Error or 
Miſtake in it to the Time of my Writing, which 
is the Beginning of the preſent New Year. More, 


1 think, would be improper on this Subject; | 


Things, I hope, are not gone ſo far, but a new 
Turn may be given to Affairs in the Empire; 
therefore all that I think decent, all that I think 
myſelf at Liberty to ſay on this Head, I have 
faid with Freedom and Impartiality. The fame 


and 


ive, Weight to his Mediation; but alas! 


J have done on all the Points I have handled 7 


r 
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and I think 1 have left no one material Point un- 
touch'd; I mean no material Point which regarded 
the Conduct of the Miniſtry in our Foreign Affairs. 
The Conſideration of our Domęſtick Affairs for 
Twenty Years back, muſt be the Subject of an- 
other Letter to you, wherein, as in this that treats 
of our Foreign Tranſactions only, I flatter myſelf, 
I ſhall be able to reſcue the Conduct of the Mi- 
niſtry, and particularly of Sir R W—, from 
the Calumny and graſs 1 of the 
Craftſmen, and others, that ſeek their own private 
Advantage in the Ruin of particular Perſons, and 2 
general Confuſion, 


J am, Sir, 


Your moſt Humble and 


Obedient Servant, &c, 
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